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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tv foreign news of the week has not been of any very 
great importance. Speaking generally, we may say that 
Europe is still engaged in discussing the manner in which 
Russia was induced to recognise the annexation of the 
provinces by Austria-Hungary. Denials that Russia was 
coerced by the rattle of the German sabre still continue to be 
widely published in the Continental Press. If, however, they 
are examined in detail, it will be seen that the “ corrections ” 
which they convey are concerned with the manner rather than 
with the matter of Germany’s ultimatum. As we have 
previously pointed out in these columns, no one doubts that 
the diplomatic forms were scrupulously observed through- 
out. Indeed, we should not be surprised to hear that 
Germany's message was prefaced by an expression of her 
unwavering devotion to the cause of peace and to the interests 
of her mighty neighbour, whose friendship Germany had 
always regarded as a matter of the utmost importance,—and so 
forth. There remains, however, the fact that in some way or 
other the Russian Government were made to understand that 
the maintenance of the policy they had adopted in the Balkans 
would mean conflict with Germany, and, further, that Germany 
was in a position to take part in such conflict at a very great 
advantage. Whether this is called an ultimatum or “ a repre- 
sentation of a most friendly and conciliatory kind conceived 
entirely in the interests of the Russian Government ” does not 
appear to us to be a matter of much moment. 


It was announced in London on Thursday that Austria- 
Hungary had determined upon the construction of three 
additional ‘Dreadnoughts.’ But according to a telegram 
from the Times correspondent at Vienna in Thursday’s paper, 
the Zeit points out that, as it announced four months back, 
not three, but four, battleships of about twenty thousand tons 
displacement will be laid down next autumn, and, provided the 
necessary funds are voted, will be completed in 1912. As it 
has been proved that under a system of acceleration two years 
is quite sufficient time in which to complete a ‘ Dreadnought,’ 
it is by no means impossible that these vessels may, in fact, 
be completed by the autumn of 1911. We are not going to 
get into a panic, or to ask the British publie to get into a 
panic, over these Austro-Hungarian ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ but it 
would be idle to pretend that they can be regarded as anything 
but a distinct addition to the German programme. For war 
purposes, by sea as well as by land, Austria-Hungary and 
Germany must now be regarded as one. But the possession 
by Austria-Hungary of four ‘ Dreadnoughts’ after 1911 means 
that if we are determined not to lose the local command of 





the sea in the Mediterranean—and considering Malta, Cyprus, 
Egypt, and Gibraltar it would be exceedingly inconvenient for 
us to lose that local control even for a month—we shall be 
obliged to keep such a force of ‘ Dreadnoughts’ in the Mediter- 
ranean as will make it certain that Austria-Hungary will not 
be able to defeat us. 


What does this mean in practice? In view of the fact, now 
generally admitted, that the ‘ Dreadnought’ type has a great 
battle advantage over the pre-‘ Dreadnought’ types, it means 
that we shall be obliged to keep at least four ‘ Dreadnoughts’ 
in the Mediterranean Fleet as soon as the Austrian ships are 
completed. Even then we shall be trusting to the pre- 
‘Dreadnought’ ships to give us the necessary margin of 
superiority. But this means that we must deduct four 
‘Dreadnoughts’ from the ‘Dreadnoughts’ available to face 
the German ‘ Dreadnoughts’ in home waters, and this with- 
drawal of four ‘ Dreadnoughts’ from home waters will have to 
take place at the time when, whether we accept Mr. McKenna’s 
or Mr. Balfour’s calculations, we shall be at the point of 
greatest disadvantage in comparison with Germany. It seems 
to us that here is yet another reason for the Government 
laying down the extra, or,as Sir Edward Grey termed them, 
the hypothetical, ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ without delay. 

It may perhaps be urged ate our view that we are 
assuming that nothing but ‘Dreadnoughts’ count. In the 
abstract we are far from saying that such a proposition has 
been made out, and we note elsewhere Sir William White's 
arguments in this respect. It seems to us, however, as 
practical men and not- experts, that we are bound to act on 
what we may call the ‘Dreadnought’ hypothesis. To begin 
with, both parties in the State have accepted that hypothesis, 
and have declared that they must act upon it. That being so, 
it is impossible to imagine any expert, however distinguished, 
being able to change the Admiralty view. Again, right or 
wrong, the ‘ Dreadnought’ hypothesis has been adopted and 
is being acted upon by every Navy in the world. It is not 
practical politics, even if it is thoroughly sound theory, to reject 
the ‘Dreadnought’ hypothesis. We, at any rate, are not 
prepared to take the responsibility of playing the part of 
Athanasius contra mundum. 


The news from Turkey is both good and bad. There 
seems to be no doubt that there is a good deal of local 


anarchy in the outlying parts of the Empire. For 
example, we read of the steamers on the Tigris being 
under fire for many hours, and of sporadic lawless 


movements in many other places. Again, great excite- 
ment has been caused in Constantinople by the assassina- 
tion at midnight on Tuesday on the Galata Bridge of the 
editor of the Serbesti newspaper. The murderer has not 
been caught, but is said to have worn the uniform of an officer 
of infantry. The Serbesti has for some time vigorously 
criticised the Committee of Union and Progress, and recently 
obtained and published the secret circular issued by that 
organisation in which certain accusations were brought against 
M. Constans. These facts have perhaps not unnaturally led 
to assertions that the crime was an act of vengeance on the 
part of the Committee. As, however, the Times corres- 
pondent at Constantinople points out, no evidence has been 
adduced in support of the charge, and it is impossible to 
believe that the very able leaders of the Committee, putting 
aside the fact that they are men of honour and good character, 
would have been so idiotic as to have committed so grave 
a political blunder. It seems far more likely that the 
editor, who was an Albanian, was murdered by some one 
who indulged a personal grudge against him, for his paper 
hit right and left. 
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Another item of news from Constantinople is concerned 
with the Yildiz garrison. Under the old régime the Sultan 
was surrounded by certain picked regiments, who, though they 
were supposed to be personally devoted to the Sultan, showed 
in other respects the evil qualities which belong to a Pretorian 
guard. It is a proof of the power as well as the good sense 
of the present Government that they have without a mutiny 
managed to remove both the black Zouave Regiment and the 
Albanian Regiment from the Palace. The Sultan is stated 
to have agreed to the new arrangements. This alteration in 
what we may call the balance of military power in Constanti- 
nople should have a very great influence in preventing that 
reaction which of late has been so much dreaded by the friends 
and wellwishers of the Young Turks. 


The special correspondent of the Times at Teheran gives in 
Tuesday's paper a gloomy account of the situation at Tabriz. 
He says that if Tabriz holds out against the troops of the 
Shah who are investing it thousands must die of starvation, 
while if it falls probably tens of thousands will be massacred. 
Non-combatants who may leave the town have little chance of 
escape, for even if they evade the bloodthirsty tribes who hold 
the roads, they cannot find food in the country, which is 
devastated for several days’ march. The correspondent 
declares that the Nationalists in other parts of Persia do not 
appear to be attempting to create any diversion in favour of 
their besieged colleagues. In a country which is “supposed 
to be in revolt against oppression, injustice, and cruelty, no 
one lifts a finger” to help Tabriz, which is so bravely uphold- 
ing the Nationalist cause. We can only hope that the corre- 
spondent exaggerates. If help could be rendered, the responsi- 
bility of those who do not trouble to stay the disaster will be 
nearly as great as that of the men who directly cause it. If 
the correspondent is not mistaken, a great sacrifice of human 
life in one way or another is unavoidable. 


Admiral Cervera, who commanded the Spanish squadron at 
Santiago de Cuba in the Spanish-American War, died last 
Saturday. At the beginning of the war he had four armoured 
cruisers and some torpedo-boats at St. Vincent, and knowing 
only too well the quality and equipment of his ships, he asked 
his Government not to despatch him on a long and hopeless 
adventure, but to employ him in protecting the Spanish coasts. 
The Government, chiefly, it is believed, for political reasons, 
refused, and when he was ordered to cross the Atlantic he 
wrote: “ With an easy conscience I go to the sacrifice.” For 
over a month while he was at sea all the American dispositions 
were infiuenced by fear of his fleet. When he entered 
Santiago Harbour he had no coal, and before he could 
recoal under almost impossible conditions the harbour had 
been blockaded by the Americans. He probably could have 
served his country best by landing most of his guns and crews 
to help in the defence of the town against General Shafter’s 
army. But he had been placed under the orders of Marshal 
Blanco, who commanded the Spanish Army, and by him he 
was instructed to steam out of the harbour when the cireum- 
stances of the town became desperate. On July 3rd, 1898, 
every vessel of his pitiable squadron was destroyed. Admiral 
Cervera has earned a name in naval history for bravery and 
chivalry as well as for extreme misfortune. 

The Prince of Wales presided on Monday at the first 
meeting of the Royal Commission for the Brussels, Rome, 
and Turin Exhibitions. In his speech the Prince explained 
the inducements which will be given to British manufacturers 
to exhibit. The Treasury will ask Parliament for a grant-in- 
aid, and it is proposed that the Royal Commission shall under- 
take the cost of decorating the British section and supply all 
the necessary equipment. It is further proposed that the 
Commission shall handle British exhibits within the Exhibition 
grounds free of charge; and finally, that it shall pay fifty per 
cent. of the charges made by the Exhibition authorities for 
the supply of motive-power to machinery in motion. The 
Prince of Wales considered that these “ unprecedented 
facilities” should overcome the reluctance of British manu- 
facturers to take part in foreign exhibitions. ‘ Experience,” 
he said, “has shown that even ia the case of firms having 
world-wide connexions attempts to discontinue advertising 
have usually been followed by a diminution in the sales 
effected, and it is not unreasonable to assume that the neglect 


r ——————___ 
by Great Britain of one of the most important rm 
national advertisement would be equally Pr wares < 





On Friday week the Midland Railway received 
Lord Cromer, who arbitrated in the le oe Nae Peep 
pany and some of its servants. It is impossible to 
the intricacies and technicalities of the award, which deals 
with the work of drivers, firemen, cleaners, signalmen, and 
others. Mr. Bell, M.P., speaking at Derby on the same da 
explained the award, and said that “important principles which 
had been the subject of agitation for years” had at last been 
settled. Thousands of employees would benefit by the award, 
which was the product of the machinery set up in 1907. Lord 
Cromer had been “most painstaking, careful, patient, and 
indulgent,” and the railway officials had “ displayed co 
and fair play” throughout. We understand that the award 
has been wonderfully well received on both sides. The settle. 
ment of the great railway dispute of 1907 is therefore turning 
out as well as we felt sure it would. But even arbitration is 
useless as a principle unless the nation can depend upon the 
services of wise and just arbitrators. In Lord Cromer we 
have the ideal arbitrator, and we congratulate him on hig 
singular success in this case. 


Captain Kincaid-Smith, the Member for the Stratford-oy. 
Avon Division of Warwickshire, has resigned his seat in Parlia. 
ment, and is seeking re-election. His object in doing s0 is 
essentially patriotic, and we sincerely trust will bear good 
fruit. Captain Kincaid-Smith is a strong supporter of the 
policy of the National Service League, and last year intro- 
duced a Bill for universal and compulsory training. He 
holds that the moment is one when the opinion of a typical 
English country constituency should be taken on the subject. 
We have not held any communication with any persons con. 
nected with the constituency, but it seems to us that the 
proper course would be to adopt the following compromise, 
The Unionist candidate should not stand at the by-election, but 
Captain Kincaid-Smith should undertake not to contest the 
seat at the General Election. That being done, the electors of 
the Stratford-on-Avon division would be able, on the present 
occasion, to vote on the plain issue of national service and 
universal training,—unless, of course, the Liberal candidate, 
who, it is understood, is to be chosen to oppose Captain 
Kincaid-Smith, also pledges himself to national service. That 
would be a greater triumph for the cause of national service 
than even a successful contest by Captain Kincaid-Smith. 


We are glad to note that at a meeting held on Tuesday 
and attended by many prominent City men, both Unionists 
and Liberals, it was unanimously resolved to form a City 
Committee for the furtherance of Free-trade principles. 
Lord Avebury was elected chairman, and Sir Felix Schuster, 
Sir Albert Spicer, M.P., Sir James Mackay, Sir Ernest 
Hatch, Sir George Gibb, and Messrs. Brodie Hoare, 
Huth-Jackson, Charles Stewart, H. ©. Blyth, and L. R. 
Erskine form the Executive Committee. We trust that the 
Committee will not confine their work to Free-trade in 
imports, but will do their best to further the principles of 
free exchange throughout the whole field of legislation and 
administration. 


At the annual meeting of the Barristers’ Benevolent 
Association on Friday week, Mr. Asquith made a very 
pleasant speech, in which he recalled the origin of the Associa- 
tion. “I and many of my struggling contemporaries,” he 
said, “considered ourselves in the light of potential benefi- 
ciaries, and gladly applauded this new-born effort on the part 
of our more experienced and successful brethren to provide for 
the contingency of a not impossible future.” In Lord 
Campbell’s time there used to be three traditional ways by 
which a man might make himself secure—write a text-book, 
frequent Quarter Sessions, or marry an attorney's daughter— 
but to-day each of those avenues of independence was blocked 
by chronic congestion, or, at any rate, by a predominance of 
demand over supply. Security was not always possible. He 
was reminded of the sceptic who, when shown in the Temple 
of Neptune the votive offerings of the rescued mariners, 
exclaimed: “Where are the tablets of those who have 
perished?” The Benevolent Association was founded to 








provide against the misfortunes of those who failed. Its 
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ital amounted to £23,000, and the grants given last year 
£2,500. The subscriptions last year amounted to £1,600. 
a ‘oo of this as “an inadequate sum for the Bar of 


England,” Mr. Asquith appealed for more subscriptions. 





We cannot find space to deal at length with the contro- 
between Canon Hensley Henson and Dr. Gore, Bishop 
of Birmingham. We must, however, express our satisfaction at 
the knowledge that the important point on which they differ 
is to be fought out in a Court of Law, and we congratu- 
Jate Canon Hensley Henson on the firm stand he has taken in 
the matter. It is not for us to prejudge a judicial decision, 
but we may venture to express our earnest hope that Canon 
Hensley Henson's view of the law will prevail. It would be 
nothing short of a national disaster if it should be declared 
that no clergyman can join in Christian work with his brethren 
of the Free Churches by speaking in their denominational 
institutions. Surely those who claim, and have a right to 
claim, that they are the spiritual servants of the whole nation 
ought not to be hampered by some mediaeval technicality as 
to the right of one parson to forbid intrusion into his parish 
by another parson. 
Two important and significant articles stating “The Case 
against the Admiralty ” appeared in the Times of Friday, 
April 2nd, and Monday, April 5th—important because of 
their contents, and significant because up till now the Times 
has been a consistent supporter of Sir John Fisher’s régime. 
The writer, who, without resorting to any violence of expression, 
does not mince matters, attributes the mischief wrought in the 
last four and a half years primarily to the action taken by Lord 
Selborne in 1904, when, by redistributing the business amongst 
the members of the Board of Admiralty, he abandoned the 
principle by which the First Sea Lord was regarded as only 
primus inter pares. Thus Sir John Fisher on his appointment 
as First Sea Lord was invested with powers which enabled him 
tocarry out a number of drastic changes which he had brought 
ready-made with him to the Admiralty—notably those dealing 
with the redistribution of flests, the “scrapping” of ships, 
and the closing of foreign dockyards or nawal bases—with a 
rapidity which precluded the possibility of adequate inquiry. 





The writer notes the curious anomalies that Sir John 
Fisher was a member of the Esher Committee which took 
the old Admiralty system (in which the First Sea Lord 
was primus inter pares) as its model, and that all demands 
for inquiry have been burked on the ground that it would 
infringe the principle of continuity of naval policy, although, 
as a matter of fact, ever since 1904 there has been an 
absolute lack of real continuity in naval administration. 
No substantial reason for refusing inquiry has, in his opinion, 
been brought forward. It is supported by many officers of the 
highest character and experience, including Sir Frederick 
Richards, “ whose services to the Navy are unequalled by those 
of any living man,” and it is rendered necessary by the fact 
that the Board has lapsed into a “one-man show” for the last 
four years, with results that are most unsatisfactory and 
prejudicial to national and Imperial interests. 


The second article deals with the new scheme of officers’ 
training, the distribution of fleets and nucleus crews, the 
“scrapping” of ships, and ‘ Dreadnoughts.’ It is pointed out, 
in illustration of the secret, hasty, and ill-considered procedure 
of the Admiralty, that all the Committees appointed since 1904 
have been departmental, that Sir John Fisher has been chairman 
of all the most important, and that approval by the Board of 
the Reports submitted has been a foregone conclusion. The 
endless shuffling and reshuffling of the fleets is condemned as 
the result of mere feverish vacillation, not of a sound, con- 
tinuous, or intelligible policy, while the good points in the 
“nucleus crew” system have been neutralised by constant 
changes of officers and men. The “scrapping” policy is 
criticised as in great measure failing to justify what it set out 
to perform, and, in so far as it was genuine, thoroughly 
unsound, in that it a vated our dangerous weakness in 
unarmoured cruisers. e look forward with interest to the 
reply from another correspondent in defence of the Admiralty 
which the Times undertakes to insert. 


Mr. Hemmerde’s appointment as Recorder of Liverpool 
having involved his re-election, polling took place in Bast 





Denbighshire on Friday week, the result, declared on 
Saturday, being as follows :—Mr. E. G. Hemmerde (L.), 6,265; 
Sir F. Cunliffe (U.), 3,544; Liberal majority, 2,721. The 
figures show that on a total poll larger by 766 than at the 
General Election the Liberal majority was only 70 less 
than in 1906. Mr. Hemmerde was therefore fully entitled 
to say that there had not been such a by-election during 
the present Parliament. 


The so-called strike at Ruskin College has been much 
written about in the newspapers during the past week. We 
have not space to go into the details of the dispute, but may 
state generally that the outbreak of indiscipline among the 
students was intended as a protest against the Executive 
Council for having, in effect, called for the resignation of Mr. 
Hird, the Principal of the College. For some time past the 
Executive Committee had been confronted with a serious 
failure of discipline, and towards the end of last year a Special 
Committee was appointed to inquire into the causes. This 
inquiry showed that Mr. Hird was at variance on matters of 
general policy and administration with the Executive and 
House Committees, and that this was the main cause of the 
disorganisation. The Executive Council, we may add, while 
accepting Mr. Hird’s resignation, acknowledged the services 
which he had rendered to the College in the past. It is 
not necessary to dwell here upon the foolish and disorderly 
proceedings by which the students endeavoured to emphasise 
their protest. We will only say that it seems to us 
that the Executive Committee have acted perfectly properly 
throughout. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-Race, which was won by 
Oxford last Saturday by three and a half lengths, was a 
memorable contest. It is seldom that the boats are level when 
more than three-quarters of the course has been covered. The 
Cambridge crew were favourites, but in the last ten days of 
practice Oxford had improved out of all knowledge. Experts 
will always look back to their success as an example of extra- 
ordinary skill in coaching. They were the heaviest crew who 
have ever rowed in the race, and it was a delicate matter to 
choose a stroke who would get all that was possible out of the 
heavy men behind him and prevent them from falling into the 
faults to which heavy men are peculiarly liable. This stroke 
was found in Mr. Bourne, a son of the well-known old Oxford 
Blue, Mr. G. C. Bourne. Mr. Stuart, the Cambridge stroke, 
has always made a point of rowing down his opponents at the 
start, and though these tactics have never succeeded at Henley, 
they have enabled him to win three races at Putney. This 
time, however, the Oxford crew were not to be caught in this 
way, and as they had a rather longer swing and greater lasting- 
power, those who followed the race knew which crew would win 
at the end of the first few minutes. Oxford had the 
particularly hard beginning to their stroke which has been 
traditionally required in English oarsmanship, and we suspect 
that Cambridge will have to cultivate it more carefully when 
they depend more on principles than on the exceptional 
personality of Mr. Stuart. 


At the Mansion House on Monday a large and influential 
meeting was held in support of the Aerial League of the 
Britash Empire. The League is “a non-political organisation 
to secure and maintain for the Empire the same supremacy in 
the air as it now enjoys on the sea.” Lord Curzon and others 
sent letters urgmg the nation to apply itself seriously to 
aerial navigation. Sir Percy Scott spoke of a gun which he 
was designing for the destruction of airships, but remarked 
that as airships could travel in the darkness they could be 
met successfully only by other airships. Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu said that within a few years our insularity as we 
understood it might be destroyed. If we ourselves had not 
grasped that idea, it was clear that other nations had done so. 
It may be possible greatly to exaggerate the likelihood of 
an invasion by dirigible balloons and aeroplanes, but it is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the ease with which they might 
be used for dropping explosives and for scouting. These 
instruments, in fact, are no longer toys, and it is high time 
that we ceased to experiment with them perfunctorily. 
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- TOPIC THE DAY 
S OF ° 
“A NEW WAY OF LIFE.” 
N a brilliant summary of the events of the past month 
to be found in the April Fortnightly, the writer, 
while dealing with the naval crisis, uses these words :— 
“The problem will not depart. We shall have to meet it 
not by battleships alone but by a new way of life.” We 
are profoundly convinced of the truth of this statement. 
We have got as a nation to face a situation which can only 
be adequately met by “a new way of life.” When we say 
this we must not be thought to be yielding to the pessimism 
which has affected a certain section of the population, 
or’ to give encouragement to the notion that we have 
become decadent as a people, or that we have in any way 
begun to decline as one of the Great Powers of the world. 
We are not among those who think that the nation 
has suffered in its moral health, or that we are worse from 
that point of view than our forefathers. On the contrary, 
we believe that the nation was never better in this respect, 
and that there never was a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion anxious to do right, and to act in accordance with 
what it believes to be the will of God. Again, we doubt 
whether there ever was a time when men were more 
sincerely patriotic, and more anxious to maintain the 
Empire “in health and wealth long to live.” It is 
true, no doubt, that now, as when Wordsworth wrote his 
famous sonnet, there is much to deplore in the national 
character, and much that needs change. We are far too 
much given to luxury and softness. If our richer classes 
are less drunken, they are more gluttonous and more 
extravagant and effeminate in ‘their personal habits. Our 
life is still too often the “mean handiwork of craftsman, 
cook, or. groom.” But though these are evils that cry aloud 
for remedy, and though we do not forget them, they are 
not the evils on which we want to dwell at the present 
moment. While we do not deny the continuous need 
for higher moral ideals, what we specially desire to 
emphasise is the need for a greater seriousness, or, if you 
will, hardness, of outlook. What we have got to change 
is a certain light-heartedness, or complacency of temper, 
that has lately marked our people,—the easy belief that 
every one must admire and respect our good intentions and 
our noble and humanitarian point of view. We have got 
in future to face the world, not as we should like it to be, 
but as it is,—the world of blood and iron, controlled by 
men who are not humanitarians and philanthropists, but 
persons intensely human on the other side of man’s 
nature, persons who do not take what they would call a 
Sunday-school view of the world, but rather the view that 
man is still a wild beast, that the race is to the strong and 
not to the well-intentioned, that victory belongs to the big 
battalions, not to those who say that they envy no man 
anything, and who cannot understand why nations should 
hate or be jealous of each other. 

Marston in the prologue to one of his tragedies warns 
his audience that if they have been too long “ nuzzled 
*twixt the breasts of happiness,” and if they dare not 
face life as it is, and realise what men have been and will 
be, they had better avoid his play. As far as the great 
external national responsibilities are concerned, we as a 
nation have been too long “nuzzled 'twixt the breasts 
of happiness”; or, as another Elizabethan poet has 
said, we have come very near to being “drowned in 
security.” Hitherto, though we may have had periodical 
scares about the Fleet and the command of the sea, at 
heart the British people have always felt that there was 
little or no risk of our supreme power at sea being 
successfully challenged. They have been willing every now 
and then to indulge in, or even to encourage, a slight sense 
of anxiety about the Navy in order to “ make assurance 
doubly sure.”” They have never believed, however, that there 
was any real risk of the command of the sea being taken 
from us. The mood of the nation has been similar to 
that which Sir John Fisher seventeen months ago recom- 
mended to his countrymen in stentorian tones. It was the 
mood of those who say : ‘ We have got a Fleet so invincible 
that even if things are not quite as well with the Navy as 
they might be, there is no appreciable danger, and we can 
all of us sleep comfortably in our beds, knowing that the 
worst’ that could possibly ‘happen to us would be some 


however disagreeable, could never touch ou 

homes.’ Like the Anglo-Saxons so well demaiith 
Carlyle, we have gone about our business in « pot-bellied ’ 
equanimity,” good-temperedly oblivious of the hard 
realities of life, and sure that nothing disastrous could e 
overtake us. Carlyle, remember, went on to point a 
how the Norman invasion woke the Anglo-Saxon = 
of this “pot-bellied equanimity” and braced him for 
higher things. 

It is clear that the men of the present generati 
got to abandon their mood of “ pot-belligt pomore 
Though we have not been, and we believe we shall not be 
in the end, passed in the race for naval supremacy b 
Germany, the rivalry for the command of the sea which a 
are now experiencing is something wholly different from 
anything which we have known for the past hundred years 
Even though by a great effort at construction we : 
unscathed through the danger zone of 1911 and 1912. we 
shall still have to face the fact that Germany is determined 
in the course of the next ten or fifteen years to produce a 
fleet of battleships equal, if not indeed superior, to our own 
and that this determination has been come to by a nation 
more populous than our own, and quite as rich, quite as 
capable, quite as energetic, and with a capacity for 
seamanship hardly inferior to ours, and a capacity for 
discipline and organisation probably superior. Again, we 
have got to face the fact that though our start in the race 
has been a very great one, it is a start which by the nature 
of things we cannot maintain. Our handicap at present 
consists in the possession of ships which, though they are 
good ships now, and may remain good ships for another 
seven or eight years, must in the end, and owing to 
natural causes, disappear. ‘ Dreadnoughts’ may not be, 
and probably are not, all that their constructors fancy 
them, but be the ‘ Dreadnoughts’ good or bad per se, the 
pre-‘ Dreadnought’ type of ship is bound to become 
antiquated with time. But the period in which the 
pre-‘ Dreadnought’ type will become obsolete coincides 
with the period in which the German rate of construction 
will have become, or may have become, equal, and in 
certain years superior, to our own. Here is the new fact,— 
a new fact from which there is no escape. Our command 
of the sea is being challenged by a people with material 
resources just as great as, if not greater than, our own. 
That the prospect is a hard and disagreeable one it would 
be absurd to deny. [We do not believe it in any sense 
to be hopeless, because we believe that when our people 
become fully alive to a specific danger there are no men on 
the face of the globe so resolute, so brave, so self-sacrificing, 
and therefore so likely to be successful in war.] The sense 
of absolute security which we used to enjoy may have been 
injurious to us asa nation, but we are not going to be so 
hypocritical as to pretend that it was anything but pleasant. 
It gave us a sonse of stability at home and of the power to 
influence the world in regard to many humanitarian and 
philanthropic objects abroad which, we are not ashamed 
to say, was extremely gratifying. For example, it was our 
invincible power at sea which enabled us to do so much 
to abate the greatest moral evil from which the world 
has ever suffered,—slavery and the slave trade. It enabled 
us, again, to do much for the cause of political liberty 
throughout the world. No doubt we may not always have 
exerted our power as we should, yet on the whole we believe 
that the influence conferred by the command of thie sea 
was not ignobly employed, nor without the sincere desire 
to benefit mankind as a whole. Our determination to 
maintain the command of the sea as a matter of self- 
preservation may therefore not unjustly be mixed with a 
desire to use that command of the sea in the future 
for the beneficent purposes in which it has been used 
in the past. 

If we are asked specifically how we are to reach the new 
way of life, we should answer, in the first place, by refusing 
to feed ourselves any longer upon what Wordsworth called 
“emasculating food,”—the food of sentiment and un- 
reality. We must not pretend that the world is better 
than it is or different from what it is, but take its true 
measure, and face the facts like men. We must realise 
that in public as in private life business is business, and 
that we are not engaged in a pleasant game of bridge, but 
in transactions where failure to maintain our ground means 
ruin, and the international equivalent of the Bankruptey 





trouble in India or on the Continent, a trouble which, 


Court. We must give up the pleasant pretence that 
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could really be so wicked, so hard-hearted, ‘so 

. n us any harm, or to desire to bully us,— 

unkind 98 te ead, in | d kindly and 
on the head, in fact, so beneficent and kindly an 

to knock ted” a middle-aged gentleman as John Bull. 

“ much respec @ re . 

t not accept the politenesses of diplomacy and 
ee hrases of “international amity” too seriously, 
the a — find that they do not mean much show 
and “ oad indignation.—To do that is to act as foolish 
a pug a part as if a man on the duelling-ground 
ee i take the salutes and courtesies of his antagonist as 
= of goodwill, and then complain that after treatment 
- Vndly he had been run clean through the body, or had 
<s pullet lodged in his shoulder.—Next, and most 
jmportant of all, we must strain every nerve, not merely 
to provide the material means of defence, though these 
of course are essential, but also to brace the nation as 
a whole for the great and patriotic struggle to which 
in all human probability it will be exposed in the course 
of the next ten or fifteen years, if not before. 

To our mind, one of the best ways of doing this is to 
train the nation as a whole to the use of arins, and to call 
no citizen capable unless he is able to use his rifle in active 
co-operation with his fellows, and under an appropriate 
organisation and discipline, in the defence of his country. 
Universal training and national service will give us a 
military force in these islands which will make it im- 

ible for any Power to invade us. ‘To conquer a million 
of trained men you must bring at least a million and a half, 
or probably two millions, to match them, and this is beyond 
the resources of what we somewhat strangely term civilisa- 
tion. Again, universal training gives us a reservoir from 
which, in the event of any great Imperial catastrophe, we 
cau draw volunteers for oversea service. If we were faced 
with another Indian Mutiny, we might have to ask for 
half-a-million volunteers. As it is, we should no doubt 
get them, but they would be of little or no use to us 
because they would be without training. If we had had 
universal training for some ten or fifteen years, such an 
appeal would give us volunieers in whom the foundations 
of military service had been well and truly laid. 

The new way of life which we desire to see in this 
country must not be confined to the political outlook or to 
naval and wilitary preparations. It must go deep into 
the fibre of the people. Every man, whether he is tilling 
the soil, hewing coal, laying bricks, writing books, 
organising business, or planning some industrial work 
great or small, must accustom himself to feel that he is 
doing it, not for himself or his family alone, but partly 
for his country. In every form of activity the Motherland 
must be the silent partner who calls upon him for an extra 
margin of effort, energy, and self-sacrifice. The present 
writer can best put the matter in concrete form by recalling 
a criticism made of this country by a very friendly 
and also most able German Professor. ‘“ You English- 
men,” he said in effect, “differ from us Germans in the 
way in which you regard your business, whether it is 
writing books, manufacturing industrial products, or doing 
work under Government. ‘The Englishman is always 
looking forward to the time when he will be able to give up 
the boredom of the shop or the office and retire to amuse 
himself by field-sports, or golf, or travel, or literature, or 
whatever interests him as an individual. His object is 
to make enough money to become what he calls a free 
man. In Germany a man’s object is different. He wants 
to be able to feel that he has done the particular work 
in which he has been engaged better than any one else has 
ever done it,—that he has written the very best book or 
compiled the very best table of statistics on the special 
matter which he has in hand, or that he has produced the 
very best material product that the world has ever seen, 
or developed the best organisation conceivable either in 
his own trade or in a Government office. His work is 
not a servitude to be got over, but a passion. He believes 
himself to be doing patriotic and public work, no matter 
what the particular drudgery in which he is engaged, 
and he knows that his fellow-countrymen as a whole will 
understand this, and will give him the reward of praise 
and sympathy according as he shall deserve it. Hence 
he does not look for his reward in relief from his work, 
but in its more complete accomplishment.” 

That the contrast was too strongly drawn may be 
true, but it is a criticism which is enforced, we may 
note, by a very remarkable letter in the Observer of 








last Sunday, in which the attitude of the German 
towards his work is well and sympathetically described. 
Our new way of life as a nation must be to copy the 
German spirit in this respect. It ought not to seem 
the most natural thing in the world to say that a man: is 
going to give up work, not because his health and energy 
are exhausted, but because he has earned the right to go 
and amuse himself. Hitherto Englishmen have thought 
that rather a fine thing and a noble thing to say, and a 
proof of how little they care for money and material 
concerns. We trust it will not be so regarded in future, 
but that instead a man may feel proud to say :—* I could 
leave off work if I liked, but I mean to stick to my job, 
pleasant or unpleasant, as long as I feel I can do it 
thoroughly and well, because what I want is not an 
easy time, but to do my share of the nation’s work as 
a whole.” 

At the crisis of the Revolution Danton, copying Bacon, 
told his countrymen that what was needed was Boldness, 
Boldness, and again Boldness. It is not necessary for us, 
or for any one else, to say that to the British people, for 
they. have enough, perhaps too much, of boldness and reck- 
lessness in their composition. The word that they need 
said to them, and we hope it may be said to them by voices 
that will reach further than our own, is Prepare, Prepare, 
and again Prepare. Preparation is the need of the 
moment, and want of preparation has always been, though 
we trust it may not be in future, the chief of our national 
weaknesses.. Our new way of life must be a way of pre- 
paring ourselves, morally, intellectually, and materially, for 
the coming struggle,—a struggle which, by the paradox of 
life, may be avoided by the perfection of such preparation, 
but in no other conceivable way. 

For fear of misconception, let us say once more that 
if we have dwelt less upon moral than upon material 
regeneration, it is not because we ignore the need of higher 
moral ideals. ‘That need is always with us. What is 
wanted in addition is a new way of facing the hard and 
disagreeable facts of the world. A mere sentimental rush 
towards higher things, to be followed only too probably by 
a reaction towards sloth and luxury, will not save us. 





THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 


HE sequel to the recent Post Office strike in France is 
causing a good deal of misgiving to those Frenchmen 

who believe that the security of their country can be 
guaranteed best by the safety of the Third Republic, and 
by that form of Parliamentary government for which the 
Republic has consistently stood. It must be admitted that 
the — ability of a few thousand State employees to 
paralyse the capital, and to give every earnest of paralysing 
the rest of the country whenever they believe it to be 
necessary, is a grave phenomenon ; but pessimism may 
none the less be indulged too far, and we believe that in the 
present case there are more good signs than bad. It was only 
to be expected that the success of the Post Office employees 
should produce its crop of fine intentions to march from 
victory to victory. But we think a little examination of 
the facts will show that the attack on Parliamentarism, 
which is one of the features of the unrest, has not the 
value of a general principle or conviction. It is in fact 
coloured and directed by the special grievances of the 
Post Office employees, which were long set aside, or at 
least discussed very perfunctorily, by the Chamber of 
Deputies. When we wrote of the strike three weeks 
ago we were in the dark as to what the employees were 
demanding except the dismissal of M. Simyan, the Under- 
Secretary, who had excited an extraordinary hatred in his 
staff. In the newspapers for some davs one looked in vain 
for any demand except this one, that M. Simyan should be 
humiliated. That was not a serious justification for a 
strike, and we guessed that the strike could not last 
long. A strike which deeply involves public convenience 
necessarily engages public antipathies or sympathies to a 
corresponding degree, and one side or the other is bound 
to give way under the stress of popular feeling. We 
suspected that the strikers would be forced to yield, and 
no doubt they would have been forced if their case had 
been really so frivolous as common report made it; but 
when the strike ended in their favour the Times corre- 
spondent explained that there was more in their demands 
than the newspapers had recorded. Perhaps in Paris the 
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long-standing grievances were so familiar that they were 
tacitly assumed, but it was a very curious fact that the 
strikers should have thought it wise to use the single 
battle-cry of “ Down with Simyan!” The real grievances 
at the back of this misleading cry were such serious 
matters as inadequate pay, insufficient and arbitrary 

romotion, and want of a weekly day of rest. Some 

arliamentary Committees have even reported that the 
employees’ claims in these respects were justified; but 
nothing has ever been done to satisfy them, and it has 
become a habit with the Chamber of Deputies to let each 
Minister pacify the staff of his Department in his own 
way. Makeshift,and the devices of temporary expediency, 
have taken the place of a coherent policy. That is why we 
are justified in saying that the present revolutionary agita- 
tion ought to be interpreted by its particular applications. 
We do not believe that it would have been possible without 
the Post Office troubles to raise at this time a serious 
agitation against Parliamentary government. 

As it is, others than the employees of the State are 
quite ready to fish in the troubled waters, and the 
Nationalist and Royalist papers are parading all the old 
arguments for stronger, more direct, or personal rule, 
which during the last few years had become rather 
tarnished. Of course there is room for anxiety when 
parties whose principles would be mutually destructive 
if ever they were allowed play make common cause 
to upset the existing order. The reactionary papers, as 
the Times correspondent tells us, take courage once more, 
and write as though only some Saviour of Society, some 
Henri Quatre or Napoleon, could rescue the country. 
They ask for a commanding figure, and care little enough 
who or what he may be provided he might rule alone and 
be sufficiently dictatorial. The days of the N’importe- 
quistes are recalled, and the dead bones are seen to move. 
To say that there is no possibility of something like 
Boulangism appearing on the stage again would be to 
underestimate the infinite variety of the French mind. 
The present writer remembers vividly an outburst from a 
French fellow-traveller in a railway carriage over thirty 
years ago, which illustrates what we mean. The conversa- 
tion carried on through most of the night in the uncomfort- 
ably crowded carriage was about the conduct of public 
affairs, and @ point was reached in the argument which 
excited into furious utterance a man who had previously 
taken no part, and apparently no interest, in the discussion. 
A travelling rug enveloped his head and he had seemed to 
be asleep. Flinging the rug aside, he suddenly sprang to 
his feet and cried :—“I am for a Caesar—no matter who. 
What does it signify whether it be Napoleon or Henri 
Quatre? How did I pass the night of the 4th September ? 
A revolver in each hand and my daughters hanging round 
my neck. I who have seen do I not know? Je suis pour 
César—n’importe qui!” It is impossible, of course, to guess 
how many persons in France would be N’importe-quistes if 
the Republic found itself in a corner, but we are quite sure 
of this: that they would not be numerous enough to over- 
throw the existing system unless they were reinforced in 
an unholy alliance by men who believe in everything more 
than in Monarchy. If the employees of the State care 
for their country, they will not strengthen the hands of 
the reactionaries any more than they will make common 
cause with that anarchical body the Confédération Générale 
du Travail. Disappointment at the non-fulfilment of 
promises to the Ht which we can well believe is 
affecting the workmen of France with special bitter- 
ness at this moment, is not peculiar to France. 
The failure to some extent to redeem pledges is 
universal, and is likely to remain so as long as it is 
the duty of an Opposition to oppose. But neither the 
partial impotence of Deputies nor their unfair exercise of 
patronage, which is also complained of, will be remedied 
by demolishing the Parliamentary machine. The remedy 
is in the hands of the democracy itself, which always has 
the power to raise the standards of its public life by electing 
men worthy of their trust. A democracy is its own physician, 
and must heal itself. To shatter the apparatus of demo- 
cratic rule because it does not yield the results theoretically 
expected is not a cure. It is suicide, 

We cannot believe, then, that the State employees, in 
spite of the predictions of the more revolutionary Labour 
leaders, will help in any numbers to introduce a revolution 
by means of a general strike. Most of the anxiety has 





been caused by a very strange meeting of Trade-Unioane 
and State employees at the Hippodrome in Paris Int 
Sunday. It is not clear what proportion of Civil 

was present ; but there is no convincing evidence that {i 
were more than a small minority. The presiding genj 

: genius 

of the occasion was M. Pataud, an eloquent and 
demagogue, who cuts a considerable figure just no 
and is known as the “ King of the Electricians.” “y 
posed the formation of a mixed Committee of Trade 
Unionists and Civil servants to prepare the 

strike. And for all we know, the Committee ma be 
making its preparations now. But if we were : 
men we should remain calm at the prospect. The almost 
universal desire among Frenchmen of the lower middle 
class to become Civil servants is not explicable except on 
the supposition that they have a certain pride in the 
occupation in spite of some admitted disadvantages, ]t 
requires us to believe, too, that they regard the stabilit 
of the State as their intimate concern. No sane Bee 
wants to kill his employer unless he is sure that some ong 
else is waiting toemploy him. French labourers—unlike 
their English counterparts, who seem devoid of personal 
jealousy, however much they may desire to improve their 
positions—are commonly envious of the more prosperous 
classes, but we cannot think that the Civil servants mean 
to join in any purely selfish struggle between the “ Haye. 
nots” and the “Haves.” The fonctionnaire looks for hig 
pension, and then to the further prospect of settling down 
on his little piece of land as a rentier. There are excep. 
tions, of course, as there always are; but the revolution 
by general strike will probably be preached, and only 
artially achieved, by the more anarchieal Trade-Union 
eadersalone. A mob never yet made a revolution, and we 
suspect that when the time comes only a mob will be 
found behind a man like the terrible M. Patand. Thus 
we do not fear the worst for France in spite of the unex. 
pected shock which the Republic is suffering after having 
become year by year more firmly seated in the saddle, 
Within its limits the menace is real enough without 
imagining remote terrors. A few thousands of State 
employees have shown that they can temporarily throw 
the capital into confusion, and that they are willing to do 
so at a time when the peace of Europe hangs by a thread, 
The disproportion between effect and cause is a sobering 
fact. When a State is an employer on a large scale it 
loses both its authority and its independence ; yet France is 
about to add to her difficulties by taking on some thousands 
more of workmen on the Western Railway. We trust 
that Englishmen who think with light hearts of similar 
schemes of nationalisation will ponder on the recent 
surrender of M. Clemenceau and the exultant threats with 
which the strikers have followed up their victory. 





FREE-TRADE IN RAILWAYS. 


HE debate in the House of Commons this week on the 
proposed amalgamation of the Great Northern, the 
Great Central, and the Great Eastern Railway Companies 
was in some ways disappointing. On both sides of the 
House Members seemed more concerned to emphasise the 
particular advantages or disadvantages which might con- 
ceivably accrue from the proposed amalgamation than to 
deal with the broad question of policy involved. To some 
extent, possibly, this was due to that feeling of fatalism 
which is so characteristic of the present House of 
Commons. Members talk as if they believed that social 
and economic processes are at work which it is quite 
impossible for human beings to resist. They forget that 
social and economic processes are themselves the outcome 
of the actions of human beings, and that human beings are, 
or ought to be, able to direct their actions by intelligent 
forethought rather than to permit themselves to be the 
sport of fate. There is both mental and moral cowardice 
in acquiescing in what appears to be the tendency of 
events, when one is convinced that that tendency is in 
the wrong direction. The common assertion that it is 
impossible to turn back is almost as foolish as it is 
frequent. In private life people constantly do turn back 
when they find they are going wrong, and there is no 
obvious reason why a community or a nation should not 
equally have the courage to reverse its course when it finds 
that it has previously chosen a wrong one. 


Our’ readers will have little difficulty in seeing the 
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ication of these general considerations to the particular 

blem of British railways. Since railways came into 
Pi our fathers and ourselves have witnessed numberless 
an bee of amalgamation. The early railways were 
ee short lengths of line, and they were amalgamated 
oe t trunk systems. These earlier amalgama- 
-~ had much to commend them, for the difficulty of 
pe ing through routes, whether for passengers or for 
~~ js necessarily greater if a multitude of little 
=~ jes have to be dealt with. Most of these early 
a mations were, however, effected considerably more 
poe generation ago, and when they had been com- 
leted the country possessed a number of powerful railway 
each to a considerable extent confined to its own 
but touching one another at various important 
the result that at the great centres of industry 


ffective competition between one company and 


systems, 
region, D 
points, with 
there was © 


another. ’ 
This competition did not, of course, extend to the 


question of rates or of fares. The companies very wisely 
at an early date arrived at the conclusion that their 
charges must be on the same scale. There was, however, 
a real competition in service, to the great advantage of 
the trading and of the travelling community. Doubtless 
some of the competition was wasteful. In a sense, indeed, 
all competition is wasteful. The acorns compete with one 
another for chances of life, and thousands are sacrificed 
for one that lives, but finally we get oaks. 

Little, therefore, is gained by pointing out that the 
competition of railway companies with one another must 
involve some waste. What we have to ask is whether the 
waste involved is greater or less than the advantage gained. 
The main advantage of competition lies in the stimulus it 

ives to human effort. A great concern, whether it be 

a Trust company or a Government, which is free from 
competition, ceases to have a direct motive to exert itself, 
and the human beings who guide it are apt to drop into 
slumber. Their energy, their activity, and their foresight 
are largely wasted, and in the long run this waste will 
certainly prove to be a greater loss to the community than 
the waste involved in occasionally running two trains where 
one would serve the purpose. Judged by results, our 
competitive railway system certainly has not hitherto 
failed. It has gained us the finest passenger and the 
finest goods service to be found in the world at charges 
which are not markedly greater than those of other countries 
when all the circumstances of the service are taken into 
account. Yet now it is alleged that the competitive system 
can go on no longer, that the railway companies find it 
impossible to make sufficient profit to attract capital for 
fresh developments, and that railway enterprise will be 
brought to a standstill unless some complete change is 
made in the whole system of railway administration. 

Before accepting the assumption on which Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill appear to have acted, 
that the only desirable change is the abolition of com- 
petition, Parliament ought surely to ask whether there are 
not other causes than railway competition to account for 
the lack of railway profit. The Government have never left 
the railways really free to develop on strictly commercial 
lines. They have from the outset been hampered b 
Board of Trade regulations, all doubtless well intended, 
but some needlessly restrictive. They have also been 
compelled to run trains at non-paying prices for the 
supposed benefit of working men. Even if the working 
man really did benefit, it is by no means obvious why 
railway shareholders should be compelled to subsidise, at 
the expense of their dividends, particular bodies of working 
men. In practice, however, it is the employer rather than 
the workman who profits, for the employer is relieved of 
the necessity of paying a sufficient wage to cover the 
workman's necessary expenditure. This policy, moreover, 
has had the grave disadvantage of enabling firms to 
maintain their works in London instead of removing 
them bodily to the country and taking their workpeople 
with them. 

Another and far more serious charge placed upon the 
railway companies is the heavy toll exacted by local 
authorities in the shape of rates. This is one of the 
greatest scandals of local administration. Every local 
authority through whose district a railway passes looks 
upon the company as fair game for plunder. The rates 
paid by railway companies have gone up by leaps and 
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bounds, absorbing immense funds which more legitimately 
would have been employed in paying a reasonable interest 
upon the capital expended upon the railways. With these 
heavy handicaps it cannot be said that free competition 
has had a fair chance; yet no one has apparently had the 
courage to propose that railways should be relieved from 
these burdens to the extent to which they are unjust, and 
then told to do the best they can for themselves and for 
the public in competition with one another. Instead 
Parliament blindly follows the drift towards further 
amalgamation, regardless even of recent evidence as to the 
futility of that supposed remedy. 


The most striking parallel to the Bill now before tha 
House of Commons is the previous amalgamation of the 
South-Eastern and Ubatham lines. That amalgamation was 
defended by exactly the same kind of arguments that are now 
used in defence of the proposed amalgamation of the three 
companies above mentioned. Parliament was promised 
that if it permitted the two companies to combine. there 
would be an avoidance of wasteful competition, that the 
public would not suffer, and that the shareholders would 
profit. Whether the public has gained by the amalgama- 
tion, let those who live in the county of Kent reply. It 
is certain that as regards the service to the Continent 
the number of trains has been reduced, and that in the 
busy season they are unpleasantly crowded. So far as 
regards the shareholders, the facts are more definite. The 
shareholders in both companies are much worse off than 
they were before the amalgamation. Dividends, which 
were formerly not unreasonable, have dropped almost to 
vanishing-point, and the selling-price of the stock has 
failen with them. Possibly there may be some particular 
explanation of these disastrous results, but at any rate 
Parliament ought to have thoroughly investigated this 
case of amalgamation before assenting to the second 
reading of a Bill for a more extensive scheme. About the 
same time that the South-Eastern and Chatham were 
permitted to amalgamate the Great Southern and Western 
of Ireland effected a similar amalgamation with the sanction 
of Parliament. The financial results have been in the 
highest degree unsatisfactory, aud there is no evidence that 
the public has benefited. 

These considerations show that Parliament and the 
public have allowed themselves to be rushed into a too 
ready acceptance of the view that amalgamation is the 
only solution for the present troubles of the railway 
companies. We cannot help suspecting that the companies 
themselves would not have taken this view if they had 
not been half invited to it by two successive Presidents 
of the Board of Trade. Both Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill are bitten with the idea of the 
nationalisation of railways. That ideal of theirs will 
obviously be more easy of attainment if the railway com- 
panies are induced and permitted to combine themselves 
into progressively larger groups. Mr. Churchill so far 
avowed his policy in the debate in the House of Commons 
as to say that he looked forward to larger combinations of 
railway enterprise, and “ more perfect and more satisfactory 
methods of public and State control.” This statement 
implies a complete abandonment of the old Free-trade 
doctrine of free competition. Mr. Churchill, who siill 
stands before the public as a Free-trader in questions of 
foreign commerce, has abandoned the principles of Free- 
trade so far as the internal affairs of the country are con- 
cerned. In his conception it is no longer possible to look 
for the progress of the nation in the free play of private 
enterprise. We must look for it in “more perfect and 
more satisfactory methods of public and State control.” 
Like other Socialists and quasi-Socialists, he apparently 
dreams that the “dead hand” of the State will secure 
human progress. 





LORD HUGH CECIL’S PLEA FOR TOLERATION. 


N the current issue of the Nineteenth Century Lord 
Hugh Cecil describes with great truth and force the 
position of Unionist Free-traders, and incidentally of many 
Liberal Free-traders, in view of the present distribution of 
political forces. That distribution is in one important 
respect entirely novel. ‘There have been differences of 
opinion inside parties before now; but they have uot pro- 
duced the disorganisation we already see in the Unionist 
camp, and may see any day in the Liberal camp. The 
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Unionist Free-trader—and it is with him that Lord Hugh 
Cecil is naturally most concerned—is oppressed by a 
“ singular combination of vagueness in the party policy, and 
rigidity in the claims of party allegianee. This union of 
vagueness and strictness is unprecedented. Even the history 
of religion, rich as it is in the enforcement of opinions by 
menaces, cannot, I think, match the attitude of the zealous 
inquisitors of Tariff Reform. Persecutors are always 
harsh and narrow, but never before have they been so 
unreasonable as to require assent to what has not been 
precisely formulated.” The Tariff Reformers have been 
fortunate in their name. It is elastic enough to take m 
every shade of opinion, provided that it involves the 
imposition of an unspecified duty on an unspecified article 
for an unspecified purpose. Mr. Balfour’s Birmingham 
speech has been adopted as the creed of the Tariff Reformers 
because it admirably embodies this undefined determina- 
tion to bring about an undefined change. The financial 
policy of the Unionist leader cannot, says Lord Hugh 
Cecil, “satisfy either a convinced Free-trader or a con- 
vinced Protectionist.” But then the convinced Protec- 
tionist does not ask to be satisfied at this stage. So long 
as Mr. Balfour has broken with Free-trade, the Protec- 
tionist is content, because he feels sure that whenever the 
work of Tariff Reform is taken in hand, it must be 
carried on on Protectionist lines. The party will have 
to be kept together in some fashion, and the men who 
know their own minds and their own wishes will inevitably 
make their own terms. Whether Mr. Balfour yet sees 
this we cannot pretend to say, nor will it make much 
difference to the result. His own conception of a reformed 
tariff may be very unlike that of the great majority of his 
rage! but when he finds that this conception is unshared 
e will have no choice but to keep it to himself. There 
have been cases in which a leader has held back his policy 
until the moment when he is able to impose it upon his 
followers, but this has only happened when the followers 
have had no policy of their own. The Conservatives who 
gave Disraeli his victories knew two things,—that they 
wanted to turn out their opponents, and that under 
no other leader could they hope to achieve this. Of 
what they were going to do when they were in office 
they were wholly ignorant; consequently they were ready 
to accept whatever programme was offered them. The 
Tariff Reformers are in a very different position. They 
want to turn out their opponents for a particular purpose, 
and success will put them in a position to say to 
Mr. Balfour: “ We have placed you in office to make 
Great Britain once more a Protectionist country, and we 
will put up with no half-measures.” It may be that Mr. 
Balfour still hopes to give a new direction to the zeal of 
his party when that party is once more triumphant, but it 
is hard to see on what foundation such a horoscope can 
rest. He will be allowed, no doubt, to combine other 
objects with the re-establishment of Protection, but it will 
be on the sole condition that Protection is given the 
foremost place. He will be free to build as big a Navy 
as he wishes, or to embark upon any projects of social 
reform that may take his fancy. All these things will 
need money, and each new demand for money will require 
a fresh and wider cast of the Protectionist net. We 
sincerely hope that we are mistaken in our reading of the 
future; but, full of resource as Mr. Balfour is, we can see 
no way of escape from the toils which for the last few 
years he has so industriously been weaving for himself. 


There is but little chance, therefore, that Lord Hugh 
Cecil's plea for toleration will gain a hearing It is a 
very just plea in itself, and it is urged with great 
moderation. We agree with him that when Mr. 
Balfour declared Fiscal Reform to be “the first con- 
structive work of the Unionist Party,” he did not mean 
that Fiscal Reform was “the first object of the Unionist 
Party.” The word “constructive” is certainly not 
redundant. But we do not feel equally sure that Mr. 
Balfour did not use it with the knowledge that those who 
heard or read him would treat it as redundant. No doubt it 
will be open to him hereafter to point to what he actually 
said in his Valentine’s Day letter, and to explain how it 
is that he has so long allowed the true sense of his words 
to be missed. But how is this postdated correction likely 
to be received by those to whom it will be addressed ? 
We are quite of Lord Hugh Cecil’s mind as regards the 


generally assign to Tariff Reform in comparieta Gime, 


maintenance of the Union or of the Hou 
of the Established Church. But Frenogg ten... m4 
probability that these things will be placed in com iti 
The Tariff Reformers may have their own Opinions an 
subjects, and be quite prepared, if circumstances sho ld 
demand it, to give Protection its true and param . 
importance. But there will be no need for them ea 
anything of the kind. Mr. Balfour will not be expe. 
to signalise his return to power by stealing the clothes of 
the Liberals in such matters as Disestablishment op 
single Chamber or—unless the Irish vote should bego : 
unexpectedly important—Howme-rule. Consequently the 
co-operation of the Free-trade Unionists will not seem 
important enough to be worth purchasing at the Price of 
acquiescence. in their fiscal heresy. . Indeed, the y 
word we have just used is evidence in itself of the 
hopelessness of Lord Hugh Cecil’s most reasonable 
demand. Heresy has never been counted a thing to 
make terms with, and, as Lord Hugh has himself said We 
have to reckon with an adversary aflame with all the 
passionate enthusiasm of a conquering faith. If the 
Tariff Reformers can turn every Free-trader out of 
the Unionist Party, they certainly will; and they are g 
far consistent in doing it that with them Tariff Reform hag 
come to take precedence of every other cause with which the 
party has been associated in the past. We can but wish 
that they would go one step further and drop the old nameg 
as well as the old principles, since both have ceased to have 
any but an accidental meaning. If the Tariff Reformers 
would but call themselves what they really are, there might 
be some chance that those members of the Opposition to 
whom the Fiscal question is but one, and that not the most 
important, of the matters now before the country might 
reassert their claim to have a voice in the management 
of their party. But the Tariff Reformers are wise in their 
generation. They know that, so long as they go on 
labelling themselves Unionists or Conservatives, their real 
superiority to such forgotten distinctions will not. be 
realised by the remainder of the party until it has ceased 
to matter whether they realise it or not. 

Probably, however, Lord Hugh Cecil has no real hope of 
getting what he asks. ‘he final consolation that he offers 
to Unionist Free-traders—and, it may be said, to Free- 
traders of all views—is of more value, though it may be 
long in coming. He bids us look for it in the reflection 
“that the good cause is better than the bad,” that it 
“really matters to be right,” and that we are right “ when 
we deny that a great revenue can be raised from foreigners ; 
when we resist as both wasteful and demoralising the 
manipulation by the State of the springs and courses of 
commerce ; when we deprecate the folly of seeking to bind 
the Empire together by a quadrennial squabble between 
its members over profit and loss, and denounce the injustice 
of taxing the food of the hungry to add to the wealth of 
the thriving.” Consistent Free-traders may have little 
present chance of seeing themselves in office or their 
doctrines accepted, but they may at least cheer themselves 
with the thought that the- great commonplaces of public 
frugality and individual enterprise have a permanent 
vitality, and will again emerge from the obscurity which 
seems now to be coming over them. 








THE HOPE OF THE WORLD. 

T is not likely that ordinary men at the time of our Lord 

were what is generally called “ very religious,”"—ordinary 
men seldom are. It is possible that they were regarded by 
the theological and ritualistic experts of their day as 
indifferentists; such experts are apt so to regard them. 
Nevertheless, when Christ preached, while the chief priests 
sought to destroy Him, “the common people heard him 
gladly.” They “pressed upon him to hear the word of God”; 
they “hanged upon him,” as the marginal reading has it. 
Clearly they were not indifferentists then, any more than 
they are indifferentists now. They were haunted by the 
hopes and fears which bear upon religion as the vast nfajority 
of men are still, either constantly or occasionally, according 
to their temperament and habit of mind. Why were they 
gladdened by the teaching of Christ? It is true that 
He preached deliverance from a ceremonial system the bonds 





degree of importance which Mr. Balfour and Conservatives 
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become when men begin to suspect that the cere- 
monialista in which they have been brought up is superstitious ; 
bat it is not by negative teaching that gladness of beart is 
noed. ‘It is easy to say that it was because Obrjst 
“faith” in contradistinction to the elaborate system 
bt by the scribes. On the other hand, it is very 

of law taught by 2 aay ‘ 
difficult to define what “ faith means. One thing is certain. 

Christ did not demanda detailed intellectual subscription; but 

that fact only tells us what Christian faith is not, not what it 

js, St. Paul’s enthusiastic reasonings on the subject hardly 
appeal to the ordinary non-theological man, but they are 
lighted up by flashes of genius whieh appeal to every one. 

When he tells us of a typically faithful man that he “ against 

hope believed in hope,” we perfectly understand him. And 

was not that what Christ taught “the common people” to 
do? And is not that why they beard Him gladly ? 

Life itself without any help from ecclesiasticism keeps the 

world in mind of religion, in mind, that is, of God. The whole 
world bas tried from the beginning “if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him,” and the mass of ordinary men 
bave always believed that “he is not far.” Our friends die. 
Death reminds us fearfully but effectually of spiritual things. 
The difference between a man and a corpse remains plain, 
though science and theology should dispute for ever. All the 
world over men hope that the dominion of death is not absolute. 
The hope recurs again and again in defiance of the terrible 
arguments for which absence leaves room. Christ declared 
this hope to be well founded, to be, indeed, the essential 
truth at the bottom of human nature. “It is the spirit that 
quickenetb,” He said; “the flesh profiteth nothing.” Ie it 
surprising that ordinary men beard that gladly? But it is 
not by death alone that men’s thoughts are turned to God ; 
the mystery of life awakens religious thought. The love and 
solicitnde to which the fact of parentage gives Lirth inevitably 
turn the mind to the origin of life. They suggest hope in 
regard to the relation of the Creator to the creature. Christ 
strongly confirmed this hope. It is the corner-stone of 
Christianity, the type of the Fatherhood of God. But outside 
the tremendous questions of life and death, ordinary everyday 
experience points continually in a religious direction and gives 
rise toa religious hope. Surely there must be justice some- 
where !—thut is the instinctive cry of the human heart, a hope 
thwarted at every turn, yet absolutely indelible. Almost 
all the parables of Christ were spoken to confirm this hope. 
In the end Providence is on the side of justice, is the 
moral of how many of them? The human heart, however, 
is not logical. The hope of pardon is every bit as instinctive 
as the desire for judgment, This hope also Christ sought to 
transform into assurance. There is one article in the creed 
of Christendom whieh our Lord taught with all possible 
dogmatism, and that is the forgiveness of sins. In the 
parable of the Prodigal Son we have its one perfect and 
sufficient illustration. Men are not, however, satisfied by 
the forgiveness of God alone. They hope for the forgiveness 
of men. Christ taught that they should endeavour to 
confirm this hope in each other, every man forgiving from 
his heart. Again, there is a great hope in the heart of 
humanity which becomes articulate only in their instinctive 
admiration of heroism. The ordinary crowd, whether it 
puts its thought into logical form or not, hopes devoutly 
that sacrifice is worth while, that when a man gives up 
his life for his friend we are in presence of a question 
which is not answered when we have considered the relative 
value of their lives to the world at large. We hope, too, that 
no cause is lost because a man gives up by dying his power to 
help it along. Christ made, to use a colloquial phrase, a 
religion of this hope. He gave it everlasting expression in a 
paradox which no man who has heard it can forget. “He 
that loveth his life shall lose it.” This sentence is the essence 
of Christianity,—as it were, the motto of the Cross. In 
sacrifice He finds an eternal preservation. 

There is another great hope inherent in the human heart. 
We all hope that chance is an illusion. The thought of a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms and events is maddening to us. 
At the same time, we hope we are not in the hands of an 
inexorable fate. Christ taught that the bairs of our head are 
numbered; that every living thing is—in its order—a subject 
of divine care and foreknowledge. None the less, every one 
of our Lord's exhortations, and His whole teaching on the 
subject of prayer, imply that the will is free. The reason 
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cannot harmonise these opposite theories. Yet ordinary men 
accept the encouragement of Christ to put faith in both. 
There is a hope with which what we call the drama of life 
constantly inspires the bearts of good people, and that is the 
hope that in the moral scheme of things, wherein action 
should reasonably be everything, attitude also counts. It 
counts here with men; it may count, men bope, with the 
Eternal. There are many people whose moral nature is, so to 
speak, unsuccessful. If we sum up wht they have done in 
life, there is a terrible balance on the wrong side; but they 
are lovable, and we hope that God also will look to that. We 
are sure they are often better men and women than the men 
and women who do better. Our Lord in the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican confirmed this hope. Imagine 
people hearing that story for the first time. Is it strange 
that “the common people heard him gladly”? Most 
of us who have seen much of suffering and much of the 
unselfishness which seems to bring nothing but oppres- 
sion, the innocence which unfits for the fray, have in the 
midst of a bitter and almost resentful sense of pity been 
surprised by a strange gleam of hope. These sad people have 
gained something, we see; these unselfish souls are not 
without a recompense ; these simple-minded people have made 
a discovery in spite of their worldly blindness. The words 
of Christ ring in our ears whatever may be our personal 
creed. There are moments when all people who are not 
cynics know that there is some unaccountable comfort which 
does often come to those that mourn, that the meek have no 
mean inheritance, and that the pure in heart—who ignore so 
much—see God. 

There is some quality in the mind of the common people 
which is potent to dissolve systems. Theological systems are 
erected as a sacrifice to logic, and “the common people” are 
not logical. The living part of Christianity—the Christianity 
Christ taught—produces very much the same result in simple 
people, no matter under what form they receive it. They 
still hear Christ gladly, and give but a conventional attention 
to the scribes. People who have to work bard in order to 
live have very little time or thought to spare for theological 
reasoning. Moreover, it wearies them. But every one has time 
for hope, and hope confirmed is the most prolific source of joy. 
Christ gathered up and expressed the hope of the world, in 
terms of faith. 





THE CHARM OF PARIS. 

HE annual army of British tourists is invading Paris, 
and for some days Paris will be as much unlike itself as 

it is possible for it to be. It is an irony that those who wish 
to see foreign cities should so often convey with them—by 
their great numbers—the certainty of distorting the vision. 
The English language will “ hang sequestered in the breeze,” 
and once more the shop of Mr. Sala’s experience in the Rue 
de la Paix might distinguish itself by exhibiting the notice, 
“Tci on parle Frangais.” But if human Paris in thé 
neighbourhood of the Opera House will be heavily Anglicised 
for some days, Paris after all will keep its physical features 
unchanged for every one to see. Paris is materially incapablé 
of change. London changes so much in a few years that a 
man must see it at short intervals or have an imperfect 
picture of it in memory. Paris changes but rarely, and then 
by transformations shattering and volcanic in force. The 
Revolution wiped out the Bastille, and the Franco-German 
War and the Commune wiped out the Palace of St. Clond 
and the Tuileries. The void left by these places is still 
sensible to the eye, as though teeth had been drawn from the 
face of Paris. The reconstructions of Haussmann, again, 
swept away old Puris as by earthquake, and the destruction 
went on to the mad tune of nearly forty million pounds, 
But ordinarily the appearance of Paris alters very slightly 
and imperceptibly, like that of a man on whom old age 
advances slowly. New buildings do not challenge the 
attention, because they are not very numerous nor in very 
important places; and such as they are they fall in with 
architectural principles which have long been accepted. The 
French nation made up its mind clearly, when it did make it 
up, as to what kind of houses it thought most becoming for 
a great city, and, like all Latin races, it has built solidly and 
skilfully.. The Boulevard Raspail will not be finished for a 
year or two more, and yet when it is done it will not bea 
fresh experience for the eye like most n:w streets in London, 
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but just such a street as Haussmann took for his type forty or 
fifty years ago. 

If we were asked to advise a visitor, who knew little of 
Paris, how he could best perceive in a short time its distine- 
tion, its singularity, and its charm, we should say :—‘“ Do not 
be afraid of missing some of the chief ‘sights.’ You will 
probably be told to visit so many buildings, galleries, and 
museums that you will only have time to drive straight from 
one tothe other. You will not begin to know Paris in that 
way. You must have a general impression of Paris before 
you can hope to have a particular one.” The brilliancy of the 
perspective, made possible by the cleanness and brightness of 
the air, must be understood before one can appreciate the 
value of the famous spaciousness of Paris. Stand at the Are 
de Triomphe, for example, and take in the gracious sweep of 
the Champs Elysées down to the Place de la Concorde with 
the Louvre lying beyond. This perspective would be impossible 
in London, because the lines would be bleared and the ultimate 
image vague or invisible. True, every one must see the salon 
carré; but let that innermost shrine of the Louvre be entered, 
not at the end of a straight rush from one’s hotel, but after 
noting the value of the Louvre in relation to the rest of Paris 
and as a palace consummate in itself which reveals a new 
aspect from north, south, east, and west. Walk round it 
before you enter it. There are many spots from which you 
may have a general view of Paris,—the church of the Sacré 
Ceur, the Eiffel Tower, or (further away) St. Cloud and 
Mont-Valérien. The surprise is that you can see so much 
in your coup d’wil: the river winding under its innumerable 
bridges through the whole length of Paris, the multitudinous 
towers and spires, the pale lustre of the Sacré Coeur upon 
its hill, the gilded dome of the Invalides and the delicate 
spire of the Sainte Chapelle, and the flashing gold on that 
beautiful modern bridge, the Pont Alexandre III. 

The ordinary visitor will not have the good fortune to come 
into rélations with a French family. He will not perhaps 
discover of his own observation the wrongness of the state- 
ment that the French do not understand the family or the 
home. Again, he will not dine with a party of Frenchmen and 
Frenchwomen and mark how the conversation, instead of 
being conducted in private conclaves of two, is carried on 
with the aid and goodwill of all. No ideas fit for intellectual 
consumption are to be pounded and starved in little preserves 
in that company; the good thing must be let out ; the common 
subject is enlarged, embroidered, exalted, and turned inside 
out by the tongues of all. It is like the whipping up of 
cream. An enormous, but light, material appears out of the 
smallest beginnings; and no one has been rebuked or ridiculed 
for clumsy beating. The unforgivable sin is, not to be 
ridiculous—for that is almost impossible where mutual 
criticism is generous—but to be silent or unenterprising. 
These things, we say, the passing visitor will probably not 
enjoy; but he may watch the Frenchman with his family on 
Sunday in the Bois or at Vincennes, Bellevue, Meudon, St. 
Cloud, or Suresnes. It is worth while to go afield, for you 
have not seen Paris till you have seen its outskirts, and you 
will remark, if you are not unlucky, a sprightliness without 
self-consciousness and a faculty of living for the moment 
which are extraordinarily inspiriting. Victor Hugo's satire 
of the typical French family out for the day, which 
thinks the graceful cascade at St. Cloud must be “ beautiful 
when the water is running,” does not affect the truth. 
The visitor will be fortunate if he can understand the 
Frenchmen who sit on the terrasse of a café and sip their 
absinthe, or coffee, or bock while they discuss politics, or a 
play, or a book. They will not say that a thing is “rotten,” 
or “jolly,” or “ripping”—we mean they will not say the 
equivalent of those things—because they are not in the habit 
when they are interested in something of using expressions 
which are ready-made, and mean nothing that is sincere, or 
personal, or exact. They will draw out of their memories 
similes and illustrations to fit the shade of meaning they have 
in their minds. Perhaps there is something in the air of 
Paris which causes thought to become more clearly cut, just 
as the vision of the city itself is clearer to the eye than London 
is to its inhabitants; the mind flashes, strains, and effervesces 
in so gay a prospect; even the unemployed workman in Paris 
has not the painful air of collapsing into himself which 


It is not the easiest time, as we have suggeste. 
at Haster. But, once again, let not the “idher ton to 
leave the tracks of his countrymen. If he wants to 8¢e the 
Boulevard, let him persevere along the straight line of the 
Italiens; if English still haunts him at the end, as it probabl. 
will, let him press on through Poissonniére, and after that, 
necessary, through Bonne Nouvelle, and even farther He 
will see Paris right enough. And then we should recommend 
fumbling among the book-boxes on the quais of the Seine, 
A Rousseau or Moliére, or a Poussin print, for a few centimes 
is not a bad souvenir to carry off. Above all, cross the river 
to “ the other side,” and penetrate the students’ and artists’ 
quarters, where you will learn that Paris is only Spacious in 
its “show” parts,—there are little cobbled streets which, ag 
Albert Smith said, wind “like mud-worms round a pebble 
at low-tide.” If our advice to get afield were accepted 
heroically, we should suggest going by steamboat to Meudon 
and then walking through the woods to Versailles, The 
woods are real woods, wild and old, and at the end of the 
journey the symmetry and rectangularity of Versailles and 
the trimmed and statued gardens of Le Nétre have the force 
of an amazing and memorable contrast. 

We have tried to catch the sunbeam, and think what the 
charm of Paris means to ourselves, after reading an excellent 
compilation, “The Charm of Paris,” by Mr. Alfred H, Hyatt 
(Chatto and Windus, 2s. net). Of course, there are as many 
opinions in this book as there are authors; but no one could 
read it without noticing that all the opinions lead to one 
conclusion,—that Paris commands a devotion which is, 
perhaps, excited by no other city in the world. Life in it ig 
more expensive than in London, but the gaiety of the Parisian 
scene is a continuous entertainment, and on the whole you get 
more value for your money. You cannot be indifferent to 
Paris, which allures or provokes you, so that you soon find 
yourself taking sides violently in questions of politics, litera. 
ture, or art. The sense that Paris leads civilisation, and is 
nobly planned and beautifully decorated with statues, does 
somehow percolate through to the poorest and dullest ouvrier, 
and endows him with a vivacity and a personal distinction 
unmatched in London, Berlin, or New York. The Revolution 
did almost none of those things for him that it is so often 
supposed to have done; he still works too long and is paid too 
little; the power and the comfort fell to the bourgeoisie. But 
the Revolution did give him a conviction of equality which is 
very precious to him and very estimable in the eyes of every 
visitor. Even the least educated Frenchman has an air which 
should serve as the model for democratic bearing. Indeed, 
we think the lowest and highest classes in France have it 
more than the middle class. With this manner the French- 
man reconciles politeness to you with respect for himself; he 
never confuses rudeness with independence, though he would 
be very ready to display the second if you gave him cause. 





IN THE TIME OF LILIES. 
NE of the commonest flowers in any herbaceous border 
is the beautiful, old-fashioned Madonna lily. There are 
many statelier and more gorgeous blossoms of the lily kind, 
but none sweeter, and then, too, the “ Mary lily,” as it is called 
in the North of England, has the added charm of association, 
for no picture of the Annunciation is complete unless a 
branch of these white pure blossoms stands up between Mary 
and the angel. 
But it is only since the thirteenth century that painters 
have established the lily as the conventional symbol of the 
Madonna, for the earlier artists used to surround her with 
flowers of every sort and colour. It was not until compara- 
tively late that the symbolising instinct of a simple age felt 
that the ideal purity of the Lord’s Mother was best expressed 
in the purity of white lilies, and so they were dedicated to her 
service, 
The love of flowers is as old as the earth itself, and the 
pagan delight in roses and the change of seasons, in harvest 
and vintage, was a vital force that the Roman Catholic Chureh 
assimilated very easily and naturally without troubling 
herself about its origin,—the old ideas lived en under new 
names. The fire-worship of Midsummer Eve was turned to 
the honour of St. John; St. Valentine became the patron of 
the pairing season, which is older than the Catholic faith; 





English observers know so well from the common sights of 
the Thames Embankment, 


St. Barnabas’ Day was the signal for putting the scythe to the 
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4s, In France, again, St. Servais was held responsible 
hayfelds. o>. ius of tl ther, and was said to 
the malicious genius of the weather, and was said 
a three days of snow to come at his pleasure during 
| eg a demon to saint was an easy transition for an 
aide and uncritical world, since the old instinct which 
in the unseen remained unchanged. The sense of 
mankind had always looked for help towards the line of the 
hills, “lift upward and divine, and what did it matter to 
the peasant of the Middle Ages whether the unearthly 
ce alighting there were the herald Mercury or the 
more glorious Archangel? So the pagan roses and the 

Christian lilies succeeded each other in honour of the Mother 

of Love, were she pagan or Christian. And still in the 

Western parts of England Flora and Pomona are honoured 

in local customs and festivals of which the original meaning 

has long been forgotten. 

So the pagan sense of charm in Nature was offered in 
worsbip of the Virgin Mother, and all the flowers of the earth 
were dedicated to her service. And then the literal conscience 
of the Middle Ages followed hard upon this spontaneous 
tribute with a serious apology for it; it was symbolic, said 
the Fathers. “For ‘Nazareth’ signifieth ‘flower,’ whence 
saith Bernard, that the flower would be born of a flower, in a 
fower, and in the time of flowers.” And the instinct of joy 
jn natural beauty gained infinitely from its association with 
the symbolism of the Faith. All the conventions of secular 
poetry were pressed into the service of religion, and the beauty 
in which the decorative instinct of the Middle Ages took 
delight became an attribute of holiness. The season beloved 
of poets “between March and April when spray beginneth 
to spring” became a symbol of the Resurrection. The 
conventional gardens of the poets, where 

“Full gay was all the ground and quaint, 
And powdered as men had it paint,” 

were sublimed into the beauty of paradise, where “ everlasting 
spring abides and never-withering flowers.” The eyes of 
mediaeval artists rejoiced in beautiful and gracious forms, in 
flowers and gems and chased armour, rich embroideries and 
birds and painted missals. So all sorts of secular beauties 
were borrowed to describe the heavenly joys of the blessed. 
Paradise is full of joy and merry song, of gay herbs and trees, 
and “of fowls’ song great plenty.” The earth of that age was 
a garden of saints, and the conventions of earthly love were 
used to quicken religious zeal,—a love-round was written for 
a maid of Christ as the stories of Paris and Tristram were 
written for ladies of the Court. The Madonna was praised 
in roundel and ballad, and, as was natural in an age so accus- 
tomed to the sight of soldiers, the splendid harness of earthly 
chivalry served to illustrate the Christian armour of a deadlier 
warfare. It is said that the French knights used to rise 
during the reading of the Epistle when it was taken from 
St. Paul, because St. Paul is represented with the sword of 
his martyrdom, and soisa patron of warriors. Thesymbolism 
of that age was a living thing; all the thought of the world 
was translated into it. And sinee flowers were the most 
beautiful things in a beautiful world, their beauty was made 
symbolic of spiritual graces fairer still. 

The change of seasons is unchanging, and the passionate 
rejoicing in spring that made of the earthly season a type of 
immortal peace lasted through Dante’s time to Dr. Watts, 
and is likely to last, since joy in Nature does not pass, but 
grows with the world’s age. But the mediaeval passion for 
symbolism, which taught the world so much, could not teach 
it the beauty of winter, because Nature was still a hidden, 
dreadful power, and her severities a type of the Creator’s 
wrath. The “poor estate” of winter was held by that simple 
age tobe a scourge and terror, and its “freezing rage” was 
symbolic, not only of the hardships of life, but of the pains of 
hell:—“ There at eventide is fire new kindled, long abiding, 
and at morning comes an eastern wind, felon cold——.” 
The terror of this idea heightened the joy in the Resur- 
rection-beauty of spring, which was an antithesis to the 
sorrow of the world. Nor was the purely human interest 
of spring lacking in that very human age. “Worms go 
Wooing under clod,” says the poet, going on to remark that 
“women waxen wondrous proud,” and that was very possibly 
to half the world a matter of more importance than the 
remoter interest of heavenly affairs. The love-songs of all 
ages are pitched in the same key. ‘The world may find the 
spring by following her,” said one poet hundreds of years 








before another discovered that “her feet have touched the 
meadows and left the daisies rosy.” Human nature changes 
little throughout the ages, and the outworn forms of the 
thought of one generation sometimes hold lessons for succeed- 
ing ones. So the mysticism of early religious art has invested 
the Madonna lilies of our gardens with an indefinable reminis- 
cent charm; and when the tall white flowers rise up into the 
cloudless summer blue, their stillness has an air of mystery, 
as if the breathless stir of the angelic presence had only 
that moment passed by. 

The garden where the painted lilies grow is a garden 
emblematic of poverty, the white flowers stand before the 
Beloved who was “little and simple” and “humble among 
women like as a poor woman.” When Fra Angelico saw the 
courts of Paradise, they were as full of flowers as a Queen's 
garden and of angels as bright as anemone beds. And the poor 
were not shut out of those gardens because “every man may 
buy heaven, the poor man with his penny and the rich man 
with his pound.” The body of saints is a democracy; Popes, 
Kings, shoemakers, all equal and all blessed, move perpetually 
there in an unending slow measure with the ineffable calm of 
beatitude, among the lilies of eternal spring. The Little Poor 
Man of Assisi remembered that flowers belong to the blessed 
estate of Poverty and bade the Garden-brother spare a corner 
from his pot-herbs for beautiful and fragrant flowers. The 
poor love flowers, though they do not talk much about them, 
and Madonna lilies never grow better than in cottage-gardens, 
where they are a great deal left ulone. There is much to 
learn, and more to remember, when we consider the lilies. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


acalahities 
THE SITUATION AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
[To rux Eprron or tur “Sexecrator.”] 

Srr,—More than half a year has elapsed since the white 
revolution in this city of blood brought a delirium of joy. 
This has passed. And to those who watch, the Sick Man 
seems to have slept since, though his sleep has been disturbed 
by some nightmares from abroad and accesses of fever at home. 
Does his sleep point to a coma or to convalescence? A true 
diagnosis of the Sick Man’s symptoms is the desideratum, and 
at Constantinople one may feel the patient’s pulse,—for there 
is his hand, though not his heart. 

The European resident who judges by the patient's past 
“history” or present symptoms has, it is true, good grounds 
for the suspicion that the * Turk ” (as he calls him) is lapsing 
into his old condition of torpor. He takes the key of the 
situation to be the “ Turk’s” ineradicable taste for “ Keif.” 
He claims to know the patient’s real “constitution.” The 
Constitution seems to him more or less of a Gilbert-Sullivan 
operetta, played by a company who are masquerading in 
Western trappings, and are certainly no better than their 
fathers for becoming Positivists in creed, Parisians in their 
tastes, and fifth-rate “Parliamentary hands.” He points to 
Parliament—the only thing in evidence—with its endless 
interpellations, Commissions, and votes of confidence, with 
“business done, none.” Of the primary conditions of repre- 
sentative government, Parliamentary parties in action and 
Ministerial responsibility in re, he finds no sign. The 
(Kiamil) crisis of yesterday he justly characterises as a 
military coup d'état, which foreshadows the military despotism 
of to-morrow. 

Now in such a reading of the situation there is much 
truth. First of all, the Army has been and remains the pivot 
on which the Constitution turns, and it is the Army alone 
(the Navy is pour rire as a Navy) in which the work of re- 
organisation has really begun. Parliament lives from hand 
to mouth, without even a shadowy Budget. There is chaos 
in the administrative offices and practical anarchy in the 
provinces. Yet one thing is certain. The country has ceased 
to be bled by its Government; its resources are being 
husbanded, if not yet developed; its services are being 
systematically paid. Government has begun. It is this 
primary problem of effective government that—assuming the 
loyalty of the Army and its growing efficiency for at least the 
preservation of internal order—the Constitution primarily 
exists to solve. The Constitution is not a Parliamentary 
system. That lies far ahead. The Constitution is not a 
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balance of the forces in the State,—executive and legislative, 
civil and military. These forces, with the exception of the 
last, are not there, except “in most admired disorder.” The 
Constitution does not even stand for a representation of the 
people, for as such it is a farce. Even as regards the repre- 
sentation of the Asiatic elements in the Empire it is grossly 
at fault. The Arabs are twelve millions at least in population 
to seven million Turks; in Parliament there are seventy Arab 
to a hundred and fifty Turkish representatives. But the 
Constitution stands for something which is at once more 
primitive and fundamental in the life of a State,—the main- 
tenance of its existence, by the consent of its peoples, against 
bureaucratic rapine, against internal disruption, and against 
foreign exploitation. 

It is this consent of the peoples, their races and creeds, 
en plein air here, which constitutes the unique character of 
this Ottoman Parliament,—a unique thing in the story of 
Parliaments. But this Parliament is not to be judged by 
Western standards or customs. Much preliminary and indis- 
pensable work is being done amongst its Members, apart from 
Commissions and interpellations, by concerting future action 
on the vital questions that are coming slowly to the front. 
This method of personal conference is essentially Eastern. 
Meanwhile Government has itself to be created, created 
rather than controlled. A sound finance which shall go hand- 
in-hand with a bold initiation of public works, and, above all, 
the reorganisation of justice,—these are the A B C of such an 
administration as alone can ratify and confirm the Constitu- 
tion. There is, except on the part of the Greeks, little 
jealousy of the Turk, even among the Arabs, who till the 
other day held not a single post, civil or military, in the 
Empire. The Turk is recognised as holding the rdle of the 
ruling race, and its necessary experience. Much has been 
said against the tenacity with which the Committee of 
Union and Progress have clung to power and declined 
responsibility since the meeting of Parliament. But they 
cannot be charged with touching the spoils of office. 
Their power they have held as a trust. The question 
to-day is whether, while they continue to hold (as it is 
indispensable they should hold) that power, they will at 
the same time realise their first responsibility,—of creating 
rather than controlling Government. To do this they must 
not hesitate in calling to their aid, at the cost of any and 
every principle but the safety of the Constitution itself, men 
who can do the work for which they lack themselves numbers, 
experience, and the confidence of other countries as well as of 
their own countrymen. They have relied hitherto on the 
official Turk. They have shrunk from calling freely upon 
other native and upon foreign resources. A change of atti- 
tude in both respects is imperative. The need in the East is 
not so much for measures as for men. If the resources which 
are open to them in this matter of men are freely sought, 
wisely husbanded, and well backed, the most thorny and 
stubborn complications—religious and racial, political and 
social, economic and administrative—though as yet they have 
hardly been touched, may begin to yield to steady treatment. 
The “Turk’s” chief danger at the present moment lies in the 
delusion,—fard da st. That must be the goal, not of the 
“Turk,” but of the Empire which will ultimately sway these 
lands, because assuredly a fiat luz has gone forth over the 
Nearer as well as the Farther East. But the “Turk’s” hope 
of prolonging his political existence lies in his proving that 
he is able to lead his quondam subjects in peace as well as 
war, primus inter pares, and to co-operate with them in 
government. Capacity for government, such is the ultima 
ratio of the Sick Man’s existence, and that of his new 
Constitution. 

But no diagnosis of the situation here will be of value which 
does not take into account social as well as political symptoms 
which bear on this point. And unquestionably there are 
social symptoms which suggest that the Turk is more serious 
than he has ever been before about this supreme problem of 
producing capable men. This is a large subject, to which it 
is difficult even to allude at the close of a note upon the 
conditions of the hour. The most hopeful symptom in the 
present situation is just this,—that the “Young Turk” is 
looking abead for himself, and showing himself to be conscious 
of the fact that there can be no “short cuts” to the reforma- 
tion of social conditions, that real progress must come step 


reserved attitude on the “ woman” and the “home” 
which he feels to be a radical and vital 
significant in this connexion. 

A word only, in conclusion, about the spirit in which he i 
approaching one fundamental social problem,—that of higher 
general education. There is on foot at the Galata Seraj the 
chief secondary general school here (the present director of 
which has refused high office at the Ministry of Public 
Instruction in order that he may devote himself to educa. 
tional spadework), a scheme which is certainly symptomatic, 
Its scope is intentionally circumscribed. The Galata school 
has five hundred pupils (three-fourths of them boarders); but 
the scheme proposes to create an independent model institu. 
tion of a hundred and fifty boys. This school is to be a field 
school, located three or four hours’ distance from the capital 
on a large estate already acquired. Its distinctive feature ig 
to be the combination of English public-school life with open. 
air, industrial, and scientific conditions. But the essential 
character of home-milieu is to be communicated to it by 
planting the pupils in Colleges where they shall live in the 
bosom of the European master’s family, not in a school. 
barrack. Perhaps the most interesting thing of all about this 
project (which is being promoted by a société anonyme, with 
an initial capital of £50,000, in shares of £5) is the fact that 
English, and not French, is to be the school language side by 
side with Turkish. Its promoters stake its success on the 
cultivation of English “virility,” in its studies, games, and 
moral discipline. They count on being able to extend its 
scope by assisting through “ scholarships” those who cannot 
afford its modest inclusive fees of £80 per annum. They 
mean presently to found a girls’ school on the same 
principle. But here the women of the Turk, strange as it 
may seem, are in the field already, with a school at work on 
the shores of the Bosphorus. The principle of this school (in 
the beautiful and furnished houses which are a contribution 
rather than a gift from the Palace) is the necessity and 
nobility of woman’s preparation for the home life. “It is 
my daughters’ house,” said the diplomatic Sultan; “I give 
it to my daughters.”—I am, Sir, &., Z. 


question, 
question, ig very 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
tinielilpeisies 
THE RELATION OF PHYSICAL TRAINING TO 
DEFENSIVE POWER. 
(To tue Eprtror or tar “Srectator,”] 
S1zr,—There is one part of the problem of national defence to 
which I hope that the Spectator will give attention,—the 
quality of the men available for service in the Army and Navy. 
Almost every one who knows both our towns and foreign 
towns has long been convinced that the physical condition of 
our men is very inferior to that of the men of Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries, but as the only statistics which 
could be used for comparisons have hitherto been those relating 
to the rates of rejection of recruits for the armies of the 
various countries, and most of our recruits come from the 
badly paid, badly fed classes, hopeful people have been able 
to maintain that there is no good reason to believe that there 
is more physical deterioration in this country than is found 
abroad. But the figures relating to the rejection of boys for 
our Navy seem to prove that a far worse state of things 
exists here than in any other country. As sailors in the 
Royal Navy are now well fed, as they can spend their lives 
in the Service, and get good pensions when they leave it, the 
Service is now very popular, and boys of all classes up to the 
middle class seek to enter it. The boys who do this are, of 
course, to a certain extent the pick of the population, because 
weak or spiritless lads do not wish to enter a profession in 
which they must face danger. So the physique of the candi- 
dates would be better than that of the youths who are com- 
pelled to enter the German Army if the physical condition of 
the two nations were about equally good. The statistics of 
rejection for the German Army and the British Navy appear 
to prove—and, I believe, do prove—that the condition of 
young Germans is far better than that of young Britons. 
Our Navy needs on an average five thousand lads a year. It 
cannot get so many who are quite up to its standard, and to 
get five thousand that it can use it has to reject om an 





by step, and that “confidence is a plant of slow growth.” His 





average thirty-five thousand annually! I am from home, and 
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ive you the German figures only from memory, but I 
r wrong. Taking Germany as a whole, fifty- 
four per cent. of the men who reach the age of twenty — 
physically fit for service in the Army. Even in Berlin, 
oe the abominable nature of the housing of the working 
classes, the underfeeding due to very high rents, and all the 
grils of a large city have a very bad influence on health and 
strength, thirty-four per cent. of young men are fit for 
service. There are country districts where the proportion is 
over eighty per cent. Our twelve and a half per cent. for the 
ular Navy is a terrible contrast. 

All the doctors and other physiologists whose opinions I 
bave met with agree in saying that it is military service, and 
the gymnastic training given at schools as a preparation for 
it, which are enabling Germans to some extent to resist the 
had effects of urban life. Dr. Anton von Vogl, the head of 
the sanitary service of the Bavarian Army, says tbat the 
influence of the Army and the physical training preceding 
service is so good that Germany has no need to dread that 
large towns will deprive the German race of its defensive 

wer. Mr. Harold Cox is right in saying that in Germany 
only about half the young men who are liable to serve actually 
do serve in the Army, but he is quite wrong in supposing that 
those who do not serve do not have their health improved 
through the influence of the German military system. Owing 
to the existence of that system, all boys physically fit to 
receive it have gymnastic training at school. Through 
Germany’s having her attention drawn to the need of main- 
taining the fighting and working power of her people by the 
annual examinations of recruits, and her being thus forced 
to see bow bad is the influence of large cities on health and 
strength, both the German authorities and the well-to-do 
classes are giving far more thought and effort to attempts to 
improve the physical condition of the mass of the people than 
our authorities and well-to-do classes are giving to similar 
work, Till recently only two hours a week were given to 
gymnastie training in schools, and comparatively few German 
children bad opportunities of taking part in athletic games. 
Now a third hour weekly has to be given to gymnastics, and 
one afternoon a week for games is being made compulsory 
everywhere, and is so already in many places. Physical 
training is also being made part of the curriculum of the 
compulsory continuation classes which are so valuable a part 
of the training of young Germans. To encourage, and to 
provide teachers for, wholesome games, a vast society, which 
has the patronage of the Emperor and strong support from 
the State, the Society for the Promotion of Popular and 
Children’s Games, hus been formed which holds classes 
in about forty towns each year, and has already trained 
about eighteen thousand teachers—men and women—to 
act as leaders of gumes on the afternoon for compulsory 
games. 

An account published in Soziale Prawis last month of the 
Upper Silesian Association for the Promotion of Games 
shows how much more serieusly Germans regard the 
improvement of the national physique than we do. The 
Association was formed in 1902 for the Governmental dis- 4 
trict of Oppeln. It has a chief inspector, and publishes a 
magazine of which twelve thousand copies are sold. Two 
hundred societies with over eleven thousand subscribing 
members are connected with it. The members include 
sixteen hundred teachers, sixteen hundred artisans, fifteen 
hundred coal-miners. In the year 1907 the authorities in 
the Governmental district subscribed £1,115, the Councils 
of towns and villages £1,979, large employers of labour 
£2,269, the State £3,375. Its total income for the year was 
£7,788, so that it could work on a large scale. 

I do not think that there is another population in the world 
which could be so easily restored to physical and moral 
health by sensible physical training, accompanied by good 
manual training in schools, as our own nation, 

The man who gave me the terrible figures respecting the 
rejections for our Navy told me that eighty years ago the 
Swedes were in as bad a physical condition as our town 
population, in great measure owing to drunkenness. But 
they conquered their drink-sellers, they carried tree-planted 
streets through all their towns, and gave all their young 
people good physical training in schools, and military training 


NATIONAL FORESTRY. 

(To tux Eprron or tus “Srectrator.”’] 

Srr,—So far as I see, your main objection to this is the 
economic one. Allow me to show you that it is the strongest 
point in favour of national forestry, though others are of great 
interest. The first thing to make clear is that we should only 
use for euch forestry land which is mainly unsuited for any 
other culture. We are not always dealing with rich land, like 
the plains of the Danube or Burgundy, but with land in our 
islands, with their broken and varied surface, much of it 
useless for arable cultivation. We do not seek to plant 
land of any use for cultivation, and do not even wish to steal 
the common from the goose, or the down from the sheep. 
Climb up Cader Idris, and look at the sea of bare, hungry 
mountains around. Some of their surfaces might not grow 
even Scotch fir, but could not, it is clear, grow anything else 
of human use. Yet the same Welsh country bears the noble 
oaks of Powis and the great white pine of North America on 
a shaly hill at Gwydir, as fine as in its own country. 

It is difficult to convey in words the enormous growth of a 
well-planted wood. A dozen years ago I planted some 
thousands of Corsican pine and its Calabrian form, a tall, 
stately tree, without any preparation of the ground beyond 
placing little plants into the grass or bare arable fields, the 
soil of which is such that only the hardest-working man could 
make a bare living on it. In many cases since these trees 
grew twenty to thirty inches in height in a year. Planted in 
the true forest way—i.e., shoulder to shoulder like Grenadiers— 
one may imagine the mass of wood that an evergreen forest 
makes. Ina deep gill in a wood, which never was, and never 
could be, cultivated, and which was covered with the evergreen 
wood-sedge, I planted Sitka spruce (one of the greatest trees 
of the Northern Pacific land), thinking it suitable for various 
reasons. In the past year some of these trees have made a yard, 
and even four feet, of stem-growth in height. It does not need 
a Royal Commission to tell us what a mass of timber such 
evergreen woods might produce in the course of years. 
Even slow-growing trees like the Swiss pine would, in the 
cass of State-planting, prove a valuable timber on cold 
mountain-land, 

Turning from these evergreen trees to what I call summer- 
leafing trees, there is abundant evidence in our own land of 
the beech (in Buckinghamshire) giving a better return than 
arable culture would. Or take an oak-wood in land too heavy 
for the plough. Much of this + +‘ of land was broken up for 
wheat when prices were high. .svow we see it had been much 
better kept under wood, especially the most valuable wood 
in Britain or Europe,—the oak. All the wit of man, aided 
by all the capital he could desire, could not do anything on 
such land that would pay him so well as an oak-wood, and 
that wood can be as easily raised as mustard and cress. I 
sowed a poor ill-placed field with acorns gbout thirteen years 
ago, runuing the acorns in with the plough, and it is now a 
promising wood. People laugh at this as a means of making 
a living, but a State, which does not die, is in a different 
position. I plant because it amuses me, and I like to see the 
things young. We should remember that a wood is its own 
cultivator, and finds its own manure, its own moisture even 
in the hottest summers, and for many years requires little 
labour. There is no “Saturday night” for the oak-wood. 

National forestry is too big and great a thing for any 
individual to undertake. We should encourage the private 
planter in all reasonable ways, but the national forestry can 
be carried out only by an organised Department as in France 
and Germany. That this would lead to profit there is clear 
evidence. There is a mass of literature and law dealing with 
these forests, and there should be little difficulty in ascertain- 
ing how they are formed and maintained, and how they pay 
the State after provision is made for the directors and their 
aides and guards and workmen in neat uniforms. Why a 
national forest should pay on one side of our narrow Channel 
and not on the other perhaps Mr. Barbour—the man who 
wanted to plant Uganda—can explain. In national forestry 
we have not only to take advantage of fine native trees, 
but to use our knowledge to find out what tree, native or 
foreign, suits a given area. 

The neglect of national forestry is of a piece with the 
neglect of agriculture generally in our country, as compared 





to their young men, and now they are physically the finest 
people in Europe.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. HorsPatt. 


with France, Germany, and America particularly, where, in 
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spite of their great natural forests, they give much help to 

the farmer or landowner in planting. For years our system 

has been to help the factory and its brood at the expense 

of the land; and when you have the factory brood, 

what good are they to you? Found a hospital P—I am, 

Sir, &c., W. Rosrnson. 
Gravetye Manor, Sussex. 


[We should delight in a forest-clad England, and believe 
with Mr. Robinson that much land in these islands would be 
well employed in growing timber. We can, however, agree 
to this without approving of the appalling State speculation 
in timber-growing recommended by the Commission. Is it 
likely that when the State cannot even make a profit out of 
the telegraphs, it would make one out of so difficult a 
business as the production of wood? Let us leave the timber 
trade to private individuals,—freeing, however, new-planted 
land from the unjust burden of taxation it now has to 
carry.—Ep. Spectator. } 





GRANTS TO POOR LIVINGS. 
(To rue Eprror or rue “ Srrcraron.” } 
S1r,—“ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” If the clergy of 
small country parishes regard themselves as wasted therein, 
and consider a town life of excitement and luxury the only 
one worth living, they will naturally find life little and 
uninteresting. But this is largely their own faults. Village 
‘life and country life abound in interest, and if the work of the 
parish be considered too little, there is in these days a quantity 
of extra-parochial work within the diocese which may be had 
for the asking. Let me illustrate. X has a remote country 
parish of two thousand three hundred acres and population 
two hundred and fifty, not very scattered. Three-fifths are 
Churchmen, the rest Nonconformist. The people are very 
willing to listen to sound and intelligent preaching, as they 
are, after a little while, in most parts of England. He has, 
therefore, a direct interest in a steady course of very varied 
reading every week. He found at first very few communicants. 
He persevered with a weekly Communion, changed the hours 
some weeks to suit milkers and others, got confirmation 
candidates every second year, and after four years has sixty 
communicants on Easter Day. These sheep need tending. 
He has a class for them once a month, sometimes oftener. 
All the winter a men’s Bible class needs preparation, 
and gives pleasant contact with a dozen men or more. 
An address every week to the mothers’ meeting gives 
instruction and pleasure to members of the community 
who have little opportunity therefor. Most houses take 
the parish magazine now that he has been in the parish 
a few years. That gives him forty visits at the beginning of 
every month. Saints’ day services with a little address 
wonderfully brighten the various months. A few will come, 
and there will be joy in their midst. One night a week the 
men are taught part-singing, another the boys alone, and a 
third the whole choir have their practice. Occasionally an 
entertainment, a rummage sale, or a féte entails harder work 
than a town clergyman finds in such matters, and needs force 
of character to make all go well. Semi-social visits to, and 
inter-hospitality with, the farmers must have their meed of time. 
Temperance and missionary works, children’s meetings and 
adult work meetings take time, thought, and labour; so does 
the school. Attendance at and addresses to clerical meetings, 
Ruridecanal Conferences and missionary meetings, &c., outside 
the parish enable him to see something of the country round, 
and to get an insight, incidentally, into other men’s work. If 
he has a hobby, and it is his duty to have one, the study of 
parochial history, local archaeology, botany, or what not, is 
an endless source of delight, and he may do good and give 
pleasure, not only iu his parish but in the whole district, by 
communicating his knowledge to others. I have not nearly 
exhausted the list of work, occupations, and interests of 
every kind. But if a man will exercise his own personal 
religion, set his face against that despondency to which 
he is tempted after about four years in the parish, and 
peg away at something, he may soon find himself 
heavily overworked from November to April, and with 
plenty of duties, though sometimes lighter ones, in the 
summer too. Indeed, he needs a lighter time then. X 
does all these things, fights against debt, does jobs in the 
house, helps in the garden, and is secretary and treasurer of 





outside societies, &c., into the bar in, pS 
from 6 or 7 a.m. to 10 or 11 at night, Neighbor Oe toll 
He has two churches and villages with three hundred =i. 
and groans under the burden. Itis so hard for one man 
even with a wife, to keep going in two villages at a bit 
and in all its varied ramifications, that impalpable somethj 
called village life. That life has endless possibilities Iti 
constant source of supply to England of her best commaill : 
It teems with interest, from the most solemn service in ch ¥. 
to the following of the plough or the planting of pvaien 
can be lived without a daily paper. X takes none, The oi ! 
of the whole matter lies in a man’s ideal. Men start a 
false one. They think that railway-stations, newspa a 
public libraries, et td genus omne, are necessary adjease 
greatness and interest in life. (X isa ’Varsity man, and knows 
the fascination of these things.) The parson holds the helm of 
the ship of village life. England will rue the day when she 
carries amalgamution of villages, as now seems likely, beyond 
a certain limited measure, and makes the country parson’s 
splendid possibilities impossible. In any case, amalgamation 
must not come without deacons or lay-readers resident in the 
villages, earning, wholly or in part, their own livings, and 
working under the incumbent. There is a glorious future, ag 
there is a blessed past, to English country life. It lies in the 
hands of the country parson to make or mar it. Send the 
rigbt men thither, with true ideals, and do not amalgamate 
parishes in too great a hurry. Ido not usually indulge in g 
nom de guerre, but must on this occasion sign myself 
AQUILA, 





THE STATE AND THE FAMILY. 
[To raz Epitor or tHe “ Srecraror.”| 

Srr,—With reference to Mr. Bramwell Booth’s letter anj 
your note in last week’s issue, I would remark that there ig 
ample authority under the existing law for dealing with the 
second case quoted. The Act to amend Section 1 of the Poor 
Law Act, 1889, and Section 4 of the Pauper Inmate's Discharge 
and Regulation Act, 1871 (August 9th, 1899), provides for 
exactly such cases. It lays down:— 

“ (ii.) Where the guardians are of opinion that by reason of 
mental deficiency, or vicious habits, or mode of life, a parent of 
the child is unfit to have the control of it the guardians 
may resolve that until the child reaches the age of eighteen 
years, all the rights and powers of such parent as aforesaid 

in respect of the child shall vest in the 
guardians,” &c., &c. 
In such cases the Guardians can adopt the child, assuming 
all rights and powers of the natural parent or parents who 
cease to have them. It would appear that the Guardians of 
the Cathedral city, in their anxiety to save the rates, failed to 
do their duty by the children by removing them from the 
charge of their mother, who was evidently unfit for it—I am, 
Sir, &c., Gro. CurystTig, Colonel, 

Short Heath Lodge, Farnham. 





THE POLITICAL BALANCE-SHEET OF AUSTRIA. 
HUNGARY. 
{To tas Epitron ov tae “Srprcrator.”) 
Sir,—You remark in a footnote to two letters (Spectator, 
March 20th), which, by the way, on the whole express also 
my views, that there would not be found many Austrians or 
Hungarians who do not want to reach the Aegean. May I 
ask you, Who are those who would wish for such an annexa- 
tion of land? The Germans and Hungarians would decline 
it,as through such an acquisition of more Slavs their own 
position only grows more difficult. Already at the occupation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina the German parties protested against 
this for the same reason, thereby gaining the disfavour of the 
Emperor. But, also, the Slavs of the Dual Monarchy would 
protest that more of their race should come under German 
or Hungarian influence, as the newly added people, with 
probable other interests, would hinder the growth of the 
Slavonic power in Austria-Hungary.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN AUSTRIAN, 





THE CENSUS OF INDIA. 
(ro Taw EDITOR oF TUB “SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—Anthropometry bas revolutionised our ideas of Indian 
ethnology, suid a lecturer in my presence the other day. The 
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conclusions regarding ethnology come to by the compilers of 
the Census are based partly on anthropometry, partly on the 
investigations of numerous observers. The personal equation 
y ractically eliminated. Your correspondent Mr. W. B. 
few (Spectator, March 20th) prefers to rely on his personal 
riences and reminiscences. He does not recognise the 
oP ation. He seems hurt that the Census Report should call 
Bengalis Mongolo-Dravidian. In this country when a man of 
low estate achieves greatness, we honour him the more. That 
Bengalis have risen to great positions under our protection is 
highly to their credit,—more creditable than had they been 
Hindus of Hindustan. That your correspondent finds it 
necessary to claim for the Mongolo-Dravidian Bengalis 
equality with the Aryo-Dravidian people of Hindustan shows 
how deep the cleavage between races is. He does not claim 
that under former régimes—e.g., under Akbar—the Bengalis 
were so much in evidence. As regards Mussulman Bengalis, 
I never heard that the missionaries or the Linguistic Survey 
have recognised “ Mussulmani-Bengali” as a different tongue 
from Bengali. Literary Bengali is much Sanscritised. The 
yernacular of Eastern Bengal has many foreign words in its 
vocabulary, and the missionaries bave adopted this vernacular 
in part of their translation of the Bible. The compilers of 
the Census are quite able to defend their position, and I need 
not pursue the subject further. But I may mention that few 
Mobammedans claimed to be Moghuls, &., in their Census 
Returns. Even in the Nizam’s dominions, where your 
correspondent says they are visibly a separate race, more 
than half entered themselves as Sheikh. I am sorry your 
correspondent should hold that Mr. Sinba, Mr. Gupta, and 
other Anglicised Bengalis are still tainted with Indian 
ideas. I thought they had no sympathy whatever even 
with caste prejudices. I am sure they repudiate polygamy, 
infant marriage, hook-swinging, widow celibacy, &c.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Oxtp LIBERAL. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 
[To tue Eprror os tae “ Spectator.’’] 
§mr,—A friend shows me in the Spectator of December 12th, 
1908, Lord Courtney’s answer to the letter of Mr. Carlile as 
to proportional representation having been tried for the Upper 
House elections in South Australia and failed, and I am glad 
to see the misstatement satisfactorily refuted. But South 
Australia was the place where quota representation was 
first tried, for the Municipal Bill for the infant city of 
Adelaide contained a clause allowing one-twentieth part of 
the ratepayers to combine for the election of one Councillor 
instead of voting for eighteen. My father, David Spence, 
was town clerk in 1840, and explained to me, then a girl of 
fifteen, the unique provision by which two Councillors were 
chosen the day before the ordinary election. The city was 
too small and too poor to carry on municipal government for 
long, and there was a gap of many years before it was revived 
without the clause, which had been inserted by Rowland Hill, 
afterwards the Post Office reformer, but who was secretary 
to the Colonisation Commission for South Australia at the 
time of its foundation in 1836. When in 1859, fifty years 
ago, I saw Mr. Hare’s great scheme of proportional 
representation, it was to me like an old friend. I 
felt that this would make our Australian democracy real 
and safe and progressive. It has been the main object 
of my life for fifty years to secure effective voting, which is 
the term we use here. In order to advance it I have travelled 
many thousands of miles and delivered hundreds of lectures, 
with ballot-papers and counting of votes, in three Australian 
States, and spent ten months in the United States and Canada 
lecturing in the principal cities in 1893-94. Once I spoke at 
the house of Mr. Hare’s daughter (Mrs. Westlake) at the 
River House, Chelsea Embankment, along with Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Leonard Courtney in 
1894. But South Australia has not yet adopted the reform, 
for year after year our Bill is talked out. Tasmania, however, 
has re-enacted it from a conviction that its partial application 
to the cities gave better representation during the years in 
Which the Act of 1896 held good than before or since, and the 
Progress of the principle all over the world of late years is 
most encouraging. We in South Australia see success within 
& measurable distance, and at the age of eighty-three I hope 





to live to see the fruits of fifty years’ labour before I join the 
majority.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CATHERINE Heten SPENCE, 
President of the Effective Voting League of South Australia. 
North Norwood, Adelaide. 





WANTED FOR ENGLAND,—A CRUSADE. 
[To tas Eprror or tase “Srectrator,”] 
Sir,—There appears in your issue of March 27th a letter 
headed “ Wanted for England,—a Crusade.” I am astonished, 
in view of the general tone of your paper, that you should 
publish such a letter, and can only attribute its publication 
to the fact that your mind appears to be obsessed with the 
subject of national defence. It is even more astounding that 
a parson (as the writer describes himself) should call on any 
one to join the Army (Territorial or otherwise) as a Christian, 
—* like Christians” are his actual words (i.e., in the name of 
Christ). The whole teaching of Christ is against anything 
of the sort. It is doubtless unnecessary to mention many 
instances of His instructions to the contrary, such as “ Love 
your enemies,” as they should readily occur to any Christian, 
As the world is apparently not yet ripe for Christianity, let 
young men join the Army if they must, but do not let the 
name of Christ appear in connexion with it, as it is nothing 
short of blasphemy. The writer mentions Christian self- 
sacrifice, unselfishness, &c. Much more of these would be 
required if the Army and Navy were abolished entirely 
and a Christian England left at the mercy (or otherwise) 
of un-Christian nations. If “Pastor Ovium” can give 
a single instance of Christ’s advocating anything in the 
nature of warfare, no doubt the bulk of so-called Christians 
would be greatly indebted to him, as the vast majority of 
religious men who advocate war on the score of necessity find 
it difficult to reconcile their consciences to its existence, and 
can only surmount the difficulty by saying that the time for 
its abolition has not yet arrived. It would come at once if 
all so-called Christians started immediately to act up to their 
name; they could carry all before them, and this would be 
the real crusade so badly needed. In the concluding sentence 
of your article in the same issue on “Our Modern Knights- 
Errant” you say you “do not suppose they will lack for 
causes.” Here isa great cause, Christianity and peace (they 
are synonymous), ready to hand, and requiring any number of 
knights if there are any ready to embrace it. In conclusion, 
if, as I have no doubt, you bave in thinking moments the 
cause of Christianity at heart, you will publish this letter, 
even if in disagreement with the views promulgated in it and 
in spite of the strong terms in which it is expressed. If you 
have any comments to make, no doubt they will be of 
great interest to many of your readers, us well as to 
AN UN-CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE OF Farr Pay, 





ADAM SMITH AND BACON. 
(To tux Eprros or tus “ Spsctaror.”] 
Srr,—I was amused at the gibe quoted (at second hand) in 
your issue of April 3rd which Adam Smith cast at “that 
insidious and crafty animal vulgarly called the statesman or 
politician.” The phrase struck me the more as I had lately 
been reading a censure of statesmen which seemed to me 
stranger because half-sympathetic. After speaking of persons 
born malevolent, Bacon goes on to say :— 

“Such dispositions are the very errors of human nature, and 
yet they are the fittest timber to make good politics of; like to 
knee timber, that is good for ships that are ordained to be tossed, 
but not for building houses that shall stand firm.” 

Language like this could not be used nowadays without much 
qualification. Yet I remember, some thirty years ago, a late 
eminent historian saying to me that the brightest spot in the 
political horizon seemed to him to be the advanced age 
of Gladstone and Disraeli. Of course he did not mean 
this implied charge of duplicity to be taken quite seriously, 
and personally I should agree far more with the late Lord 
Thring, who maintained that the two great statesmen were 
made of finer clay than any of their followers. Yet, after all, 
politicians must be politic; and when steering their course 
through such moral straits as are described in novels like 
“ Quisanté,” they are fortunate if they can avoid having what 
Bacon has called “dissimulation in seasonable use, and a 
power to feign if there be no remedy.” Thus Macaulay, in 
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expounding the merits of Pitt’s eloquence, reckons the 
following among them: “ When he did not wish to be explicit 
—and no man who is at the head of affairs always wishes 
to be explicit—he had a marvellous power of saying nothing 
in language which left on his audience the impression that he 
had said a great deal.” May it not have been in view of such 
compromises as are indicated in the words here italicised that 
Goethe came out with the amazing paradox: “The man of 
action is always without a conscience” ?—I am, Sir, &Xc., 

LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, 8S.W. 





ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM AND WORLD-HUMOUR. 

[To tue Eprror or tux “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—Others besides Dr. Cheetham have felt the force of the 
sentiment which your correspondent Mr. Tollemache quotes 
from the late Archdeacon (Spectator, April 3rd). It has been 
tersely expressed in a saying I came across in a volume of essays, 
and which I have never been able to track to its source: “It 
takes all the wisdom of the wise to correct the folly of the 
Good.” Asa definition of humour, could anything be better 
than the following from Carlyle ?—* True humour is sensibility 
in the most catholic and deepest sense: but it is the sport of 
sensibility: wholesome and perfect therefore: as it were, the 
playful teasing fondness of a mother to her child.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. G. Burpen. 

Godolphin Vicarage, Helston. 





“SUUM CUIQUE.” 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “Srectator.”] 
S1r,—Surely the so-called Philippic which Juvenal describes 
as divine (see Spectator, April 3rd, p. 533) was the second 
oration of Cicero against Mark Antony, not the second 
Philippic of Demosthenes. Here are Juvenal’s words (Sat. X., 
line 122) :— 
“*O fortunatam natam me consule Romam!’ 
Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 
Omnia dixisset. Ridenda poemata malo 
Quam te conspicuae divina Philippica famae 
Volveris a prima quae proxima.” 
I quite agree with your correspondent that the second (real) 
Philippic of Demosthenes was divina and conspicuae famae ; 
but it was Cicero’s oration to which Juvenal gave this praise. 
With the substance of your correspondent’s letter I heartily 
agree.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EDWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON, M.A. 
University Club, Dublin. 





AN ALBINO CROW. 
[To tae Epirom or tHe “Specrator.”] 

Srr,—It might interest some of your naturalist readers to 
hear of the existence of an albino crow of the ordinary 
Indian species. During many years’ residence in India I 
have not hitherto come across such a specimen, but one may 
be seen in Multan almost any day at the present time flying 
about in the compound of the local Parsi storekeeper. It is 
entirely white with the exception of the face, which preserves 
-the black markings, and a small greyish patch on the back. 
“It flies about and mingles with the other crows with apparent 
unconcern to all parties, and the Parsi shopkeeper states this 
is the second season it has been in his compound.—I am, Sir, 
&e., x. 





MARKS ON A TREE. 
[To tae Eprror ov tax “Sprrctator.”’] 
Srr,—After reading Mr. Stuart’s account in your issue of 
April 3rd of the unusual marking on an ostrich egg, I came 
across in the Irvine Herald for April 2nd a paragraph 
describing something of a like nature in the vegetable world. 
I send you the cutting. I have seen the sections of the tree 
and can vouch for the accuracy of the paragraph. Perhaps 
‘some of your botanical readers may be able to explain the 
marking.—I am, Sir, &c., R. M. Hoge. 
Stratford, Irvine, N.B. 


“During the recent alterations at the Cunningham Combination 
Poorhouse, the workmen of Mr. Hugh Johnston, builder, had 
occasion to cut down a plane tree. On sawing it up into short 
lengths it was noticed that it was curiously marked towards the 


be strongly marked from the bark inwards to : 
with a hot iron, with the initials and date A. H. Ag pens as if 
tion of the bark showed the same characters, almost obli 

The tree was planted about 40 years ago, and the initials 
cut fourteen years ago. The curious point is how should a 
lettering and dating persist into the very heart of the renin 
explanation may be that on exposure to weather or lightnin 

cut section blackened, and the successive years’ growths f + the 
the line of indentation.” olowed 








COCOA WHICH IS NOT SLAVE-GROWN. 
Tue following firms do not use slave-grown cocoa :— 


Army and Navy Stores. 
Cadbury Brothers. 

A. J. Caley and Son. 

Carr and Co. 

Chocolat-Menier. 

Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
Crosse and Blackwell. 

Epps and Co. 


Fry and Sons. 
Fuller and Co, 
Rowntree and Co, 
S. Sainsbury, 
Stollwercks, 
Suchard. 
Schweitzer and Co. 
Van Houten. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “ Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters ty 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


(Aveust 7TH, 1657.) 
Tus sixth it was of August, as we opened Lizard Bay, 
Our Admiral called his Captains where he lay ; 
And, “Sirs,” says he, “the end is come: I'll sail the seas no more; 
Yet I pray the Lord to grant me die on shore.” 
Bear away. 
Eleven ships we were, from up the Straits and from Salles, 
All very foul with being long at sea 
And our winter’s block of Cadiz; aye, we sighed for our 
recall, 
And he, a twelvemonth sick, beyond us all. 
Bear away. 


*T was not a score of weeks agone, in Santa Cruz her bay, 
We sank the Spanish galleons where they lay: 
All the treasure-ships of Spain, they are fired or run ashore, 
—But our Admiral shall hear a gun no more. 
Bear away. 

“T am like to pass before we make the Downs, methinks,” 

he said. 
“Let my course be laid for land ere I be sped. 


. . « Give ye God-speed . . . and see ye put his Highness 
in a mind 


To have a care for them we left behind.” 
Bear away. 


So the ‘George’ stood in for Devon, and red came up the day 
While she heid, with heeling deeks, upon her way. 
As we cracked on sail fur Plymouth, so we sought the Lord the 
more 
That He would grant our Admiral die on shore. 

Bear away. 
Anti as Blake lay in his cabin, ’twixt the Mewstone and 

the Rame, 

He remembered not his victories nor his fame; 
Not Tromp nor ‘leneriffe, not the Dutchman nor the Don, 
But the pleasant English land . . . to die upon. 

Bear away. 


Y’ had thought the Lord had iiearkened us, so lusty did we pray, 
While our ship from off her forefoot tossed the spray ; 
And with every stitch a-drawing, at seven knots or more, 
We came in press of sail to Plymouth shore. 
Bear away. 
Though he drave, at the Canaries, through Don Diego's 
battery smoke, 
Though on Plymouth Hoe was naught but cheering folk, 
Though he saw his own West-country, yet he might not 
have his boon 


—For our Admiral’s flag was struck ...an hour too 
soon, 
Bear away. 
jj & & ££. & * 2 *@ «8 


Much pomp there was and stateliness upon his funeral day, 





centre, and on further splitting 1t longitudinally it was found to 


Guns a-firing from the Tower all the way ; 
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. steer then to Westminster, with many barges more, 
the line in fight, he went before. 


Up 
‘As he led 


Bear away. 


Yet better liked it seamen had he fared Jess solemnly, 

And been buried in his hammock out at sea; 

Since the Lord He could not grant that valiant soul his 

last demand 

He had best ’a’ kept his body too from land. 
Bear away. 

For ye shall seek his honoured tomb in the Abbey many a day: 

Ask royal Charles where he hath flung that clay! 

—Aye, mark it, messmates, when ye think to come and die ashore, 


in of a grave on land no more... .« 
goer ¥ Bear away. 


D. K. Broster. 








BOOKS. 


scapetalilaaaline 
SOME NEW CARLYLE LETTERS.* 

No one will regret the appearance of these letters,—the 
authentic and complete correspondence between Carlyle and 
his wife. before their marriage. The obvious objections to 
publications of this kind do not hold good in the present case, 
for, in the first place, these letters have now almost passed 
into the domain of ancient history,—nearly a century has 
elapsed since they were written, and the personal element in 
them has long since been softened and mellowed by the 
gentle band of time. Secondly, they are not, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the phrase, “love-letters” at all. Love is, no 
doubt, the subject with which they are fundamentally con- 
cerned, but their treatment of it is marked by such restraint, 
such reasonableness, and, it must be added, such consciousness 
of literary form, that it is impossible, as one reads them, to 
feel that one is prying into secrecies and intimacies which 
should never have been revealed,—a sensation called up 
by the letters of Mile. de Lespinasse, for instance, or some 
of those from Keats to Fanny Brawn. Compared with 
such passionate utterances, this correspondence seems re- 
markable mainly for its sanity; it is, as Mr. Alexander 
Carlyle observes in his preface, the record of a courtship 
eminently Scotch. It is full of emotion, but of emotion 
which never rises into an all-absorbing and _ terrific 
force, shattering conventions, annihilating the ambiguous 
and the secondary, and seizing upon the secret springs of 
language with mysterious art. The emotion of the Carlyles 
expressed itself in a very different manner,—through the 
medium of moral exhortations, and metaphysical disquisitions, 
and immense argumentations, and a somewhat formal and 
pompous style. The length of the letters is in itself a sign 
of the state of mind of the writers. Intense passion is never 
wordy; and the feelings of the Carlyles spread themselves 
over sheets and sheets. ‘“ Pauca verba,” exclaims Carlyle 
himself, “ pauca verba is the only remedy we can apply to all 
the excesses and irregularities of the head and heart.” But 
he by no means followed his own precept. It is impossible 
for the conscientious reader not to recall, in the middle of 
some of these vast epistles, the phrase of Edward Irving, who, 
according to Carlyle, remarked, “ Brethern, I lack strength,” 
in the course of a sermon of four hours. Few explorers of 
these massive volumes will fail to feel during their journey 
that they too now and then “ lack strength.” 

The story told by the letters has long been a subject of 
acrimonious controversy, and this fact is alone a sufficient 
reason for their publication. Now that the whole of the 
evidence upon which a judgment can be based has been put 
before the public, it is to be hoped that the controversy, which 
has been stale for some time, may cease. Every reader may, 
if he wishes, decide for himself upon the intricacies of circum- 
stances and conduct connected with Carlyle’s courtship; and 
in this way the correspondence will at last come to be regarded 
in its true light,—as a deeply interesting historical document, 
but notbing more. Unfortunately, the present editor has been 
unable to exclude from his work all traces of the controversial 
tone. The result is not only that the reader is constantly 
disturbed by angry references to Carlyle’s biographer, but 





one Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jana Welsh. Edited by Alexander 
Hi yle, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, 2 in Colour. 2 vols. London: 
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that a slight element of personality and uncertainty has been 
introduced into what should have been a purely scientific 
exposition of facts. One instance of this will suffice. Before 
quoting Miss Welsh’s fine letter to her aunt, just. before her 
marriage, containing a glowing panegyric of Carlyle—“ he 
possesses all the qualities I deem essential to a Husband, a 
warm true heart to love me, a towering intellect to command 
me, and a spirit of fire to be the guiding star of my life”— 
Mr. A. Carlyle states that this “is one of the letters which 
Carlyle himself selected and annotated for insertion in The 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, and which Mr. 
Froude omitted.” Surely it would have been fair to add that 
the scheme of the Letters and Memorials excludes reference 
to events prior to the Carlyles’ residence in London, and 
that, as a matter of fact, Froude did publish the letter in 
the first volume of his Life of Carlyle. Nor is this all. Only 
one of Carlyle’s annotations to the letter is printed in this 
edition, his final note, which runs as follows in Froude’s 
version, being omitted :— 

“Letter read now—January 24, 1868—after a sleepless night 

withal such as has too often befallen latterly, cuts me through 
the soul with inexpressible feelings—remorse no small portion of 
them. Oh! my ever dear one! How was all this fulfilled for 
thee—fulfilled !!—T. C.” 
This note no doubt represents only a partial view of the case; 
but it is certainly misleading to suppress it in the very act of 
accusing Froude of the same fault; while it is only too clear 
that the reason for its suppression was that it did not 
fit in with the conception of Carlyle’s marriage held by the 
editor. 

From the point of view of pure literature, the best letters in 
the book are to be found among those of Miss Welsh. 
Carlyle himself cannot be ranked, even at his best, with the 
great letter-writers, and the letters in these volumes, written 
when his mind was still immature and his style uncertain, 
show him under a most disadvantageous light. The epistolary 
form requires aptitudes of a very peculiar nature for its 
successful development, and these aptitudes Carlyle was 
altogether without. The qualities which go to the making 
of an ideal letter—lightness of touch, ease of expression, 
brilliance which is never forced, and amiability which is 
never exaggerated and never forgotten—these things were 
alien to the whole temperament of Carlyle. In spite of the 
apparent roughness of his style, he was the most literary of 
writers, and thus in his letters he falls into the fatal faults of 
stiffness and over-elaboration. “It is truly gratifying to me 
to contemplate you advancing so rapidly in the path of 
mental culture,” he tells Miss Welsb. No one with an 
instinct for what a good letter meant could have written such 
a sentence. He was a great humorist, but, for some reason 
or other, his humour seems to have slipped away from him 
when he sat down to fill a sheet of notepaper. He became 
too self-conscious, too conscientious, too anxious to deliver up 
the very depths of his soul, to perform what is after all the 
first business of a letter-writer,—that of putting his corre- 
spondent into a good temper. It is only when he begins to 
draw one of his inimitable portrait-sketches that he shakes 
off his heaviness and gives us a glimpse of the true, rich, 
imaginative, inexhaustible, “'Titanesque” Carlyle. Here is a 
view of Edward Irving with his infant son at Dover :— 

“Oh, that you saw the giant with his broad-rimmed hat, his 
sallow visage and sable matted fleece of hair, carrying the little 
pepper-box of a creature, folded in his monstrous palms, along 
the beach ; tick-ticking to it, and dandling it, and every time it 
stirs an eye-lid, ‘grinning horrible a ghastly smile,’ heedless of 
the crowds of petrified spectators, that turn round in long trains 
gazing in silent terror at the fatherly Leviathan!” 

Apart from such passages—and they are exceedingly rare— 
Carlyle’s letters afford a curious contrast with those of his 
wife, who in her most characteristic moments can hardly be 
surpassed by any letter-writer in the language. Unluckily, 
however, it was not until Miss Welsh had become Mrs. 
Carlyle that the whole force of her genius for correspondence 
made itself manifest. These early letters, though they are 
full of good things, lack the amazing sparkle and vivacity of 
the later examples; and as the time of her marriage drew near 
Miss Welsh seems to have fallen—fortunately it was only a 
temporary lapse—under the influence of Carlyle’s epistolary 
manner. Such was the extraordinary power of that remark- 
able man that he could make, by sheer force of example, the 
letters of Mrs. Carlyle long-winded. 

The real interest of the correspondence is not literary, but 
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psychological; and for that very reason it is well-nigh 
impossible to give an adequate account of it. The fascination 
of the story lies not in the plot—in the mere outline of 
occurrences—but in the gradual developments, the shifting 
incidents, the doubts and difficulties and solutions,—the whole 
mass of spiritual detail which gives life, form, and colour to a 
romance. It is only by following out this detail in all its 
windings and complexities that the reader will be able to 
attain to some true conception of the fundamental issues of 
the strange history; and his labour will have been well repaid. 
Nothing can be more curious to the student of human nature 
than to trace the process by which these singular events 
worked themselves out,—to watch the peasant’s son among 
the hesitations and impediments of a profound attachment, to 
watch the lady ever recoiling with his advance, and then, at 
last, to find that unexpectedly, mysteriously, it is the uncouth 
genius who has triumphed, and the refined and clear-sighted 
woman who bas come under his power. “It may be that we 
shall yet be a happiness to one another; that we shall live 
thro’ this earthly pilgrimage united in the noblest pursuits, in 
the bonds of true love, one heart one soul one fortune ; and go 
down to other times inseparable after life as in it.”—So 
Carlyle wrote when the outcome of the story was still dubious ; 
to few indeed have such high expectations been so justly 
granted ; to fewer still so wonderfully fulfilled. 





THE DOUGLAS CASE, AND OTHERS.* 
Tue Douglas case well deserved inclusion in that most 
valuable series of volumes on “Notable Scottish Trials” 
which the enterprise of a Glasgow publisher has projected. 
Like the Tichborne affair, it absorbed popular interest, and 
drove Scotland almost to the brink of civil war. The facts of 
the case were simple. Two children, Archibald and Sholto, 
were born in Paris to Lady Jane Douglas and her husband, 
Sir John Steuart, when the lady had passed the age of fifty. 
The sons were brought up by their parents as their legitimate 
offspring, and the elder was ultimately recognised as his heir- 
general by his maternal grandfather, the Duke of Douglas. 
The Duke of Hamilton, the heir-male of the Douglases, and 
entitled to succeed in default of issue of Lady Jane, came 
forward with the extraordinary story that the two children 
bad been purchased in Paris from a rope-dancer and a glass- 
seller, and brought an action in the Court of Session to 
contest the succession. The Judges decided for the Duke by 
eight to seven, the Lord President, Dundas, voting with the 
majority. Scotland thereupon divided herself, as she had 
done in the past, into opposite camps of Douglases and 
Hamiltons, the lower classes being violent Douglas partisans. 
The case was appealed to the House of Lords, and all the chief 
advocates of the day were briefed init. Archibald Douglas had 
been acknowledged by his parents, who had the best means of 
knowing, and the story of the substituted infants was rebutted 
by a good deal of direct evidence. On the other hand, there 
were clearly pieces of forged evidence in the case, and the 
question was whether this element of suspicion should be 
allowed to taint what was otherwise a final proof. The Lords 
wisely refused to admit the presumption that “false in one 
thing is false in all,” and without a division reversed the 
verdict of the Scottish Courts, though five lay Peers sub- 
sequently signed a protest. In those days in a cause célebre 
the lay Peers both spoke and voted, and the delivering of 
judgment was begun by the Duke of Newcastle and continued 
by Lord Sandwich, who scandalised the Bishops by dealing 
exhaustively with the midwifery of the case. The great 
speeches were made by the Chancellor, Camden, and by 
Mansfield, and in both the doings of Mr. Andrew Stuart, 
the Hamilton agent, were severely handled. Stuart, who 
had already fought a duel with Thurlow on the matter, 
replied with his famous Letter to Lord Mansfield, which 
is a very able piece of work. In answer to Mansfield’s 
argument Stuart quoted Mansfield’s own judgment in the 
Anglesea peerage case where it was laid down that a clear 
proof of forgery was sufficient to cancel parole evidence. 
Mansfield might have replied, however, that there were no 
absolute rules as to the credit of evidence, but that each case 
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must be a law to itself. In the presen 

Steuart has printed all the felgueahe in the Oourt otk - 
and the speeches of Camden and Mansfield in the Lords. ~. 
has also added a useful introduction, in which he oi, ~ 
full narrative of the whole affair and an analysis of the 
legal proceedings. He makes Thurlow fight his duel the 
Stuart, not during the House of Lords’ hearing, but ne 
he was drawing up the appeal. For this he nia — 
evidence, but his version differs from the tradition} ee 
which Campbell has followed. He also omits Thurlow oe 
the list of counsel in the Lords; but we find it difficult ty 
believe that the man who drew up the case for appeal with 
such satisfaction to the Douglases was not, according to th 
customary practice, given a brief on the hearing. One 
the most convincing facts on the Douglas side, as Mr. Steuart 
points out, was that the Steuarts of Grandtully never 
attempted to deny that Archibald Douglas was Sir John's 
son, though they were very deeply interested in his legitimacy 
So far as the modern reader can judge, the Douglases were i‘. 
the right, though there were many doubtful elements in their 
case. “Jupiter” Carlyle in his autobiography puts very well 
the true issue at stake, for, as he says, if the ordinary methods 
of proving filiation were to be upset, “the whole system of 
evidence in such cases would be overturned, and a door be 
opened for endless disputes about succession.” 

The author of The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby has made 4 
very vivacious tale out of the woes of the first (and last) Lady 
Purbeck, the wife of Buckingham’s brother, and the daughter 
of Sir Edward Coke and Lady Elizabeth, his spouse. The 
unfortunate lady was bartered by her father to the Bucking. 
ham family by way of regaining favour at Court. Her mother, 
an admirable virago, and quite a match for the truculent Sir 
Edward, carried her off and shut her up; whereupon ensued 
alarums and excursions, until a Royal reprimand brought the 
mother to reason. Sir John Villiers secured his bride ang 
became Viscount Purbeck, but presently he went mad, and 
was putin the charge of keepers. His wife was unfaithful, and 
had a child by Sir Robert Howard, the brother of the first 
Lord Berkshire. Purbeck acknowledged the boy and stood by 
his wife, but the case was brought before the High Commission, 
and Lady Purbeck was ordered to do penance. This she 
declined, and managed to escape to the country, where she 
nursed her father on his deathbed. When she returned to 
London she was again arrested, but escaped first to Guernsey 
and then to Paris, where she found a strong defender in Sir 
Kenelm Digby. In the end she was pardoned, and returned to 
live soberly with her husband, now cured of his madness. It is 
a curious old scandal, and sheds a lurid light on the domestic 
affairs of the Coke family. Poor Lady Purbeck, who was 
very mild sinner with great excuses, was fated to become a 
public sacrifice to the moralities when notorious offenders 
walked about unabashed. The slight tale was well worth 
telling when the writer possesses such a gift of crisp and 
precise English. 

The “spate” of ill-written historical compilations has been 
so violent lately that the reader turns reluctantly to any book 
with the name of some old Queen or great lady on the title- 
page. We trust no such prejudice will keep him from Mr. 
Storry Deans’s The Trials of Five Queens, for it is no mere 
piece of book-making, but a scholarly and picturesque study 
of the trials of Katherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Mary of 
Scots, Marie Antoinette, and Caroline of Brunswick. Mr. 
Deans writes wiih a lawyer’s knowledge and considerable 
historic imagination. He puts very clearly before the reader 
the points at issue, and enables him to consider the verdict im 
the light of modern practice. Inthe trial of Marie Antoinette 
there was no legal interest to speak of. Democracy per- 
petrated a brutal murder by means of a parody of judicial 
forms. But in the other trials there was an arguable case for 
the prosecution. It is difficult to avoid Mr. Deans’s con- 
clusion that the divorce of Katherine of Aragon was techni- 
cally as well as morally improper. The trial of Anne Boleyn 
was formally more in order, but the evidence would scarcely 
convince a modern jury. The assumed needs of the State 
made havoc with the laws of proof. “To a politician of the 
sixteenth century,” says Mr. Deans, “a false accusation, 
whereby an opponent was caused to be legally con 
demned to death, was no more a subject of shame than 
a lying placard is to a party manager of the twentieth 
century. In those days the game of politics was played 
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with headsmen’s axes, assassins daggers, and poison, con- 


tions and forged documents, where now it is 
oe saa gatty cries, misleading statements, untruthful 
ters, and lying leaflets. In short, the difference was 
ian a murderer and a liar.” In the case of Mary of 
Mr, Deans thinks that the prisoner was guilty, but that, 
since the only real evidence was that of informers, a modern 
jury would not have convicted. The Queen Caroline trial is 
jess interesting, because it never rises to the true tragic dignity. 
The author seems to us to overrate the merits of Brougham’s 
h, in which there was more bombast than eloquence. 
Denman’s was by far the finer performance. 





THE BACKGROUND OF THE GOSPELS.* 
Tn18 book deals with Judaism in the period between the two 
Testaments, and certainly Mr. Fairweather has contrived to 
fill “the blank page” with wonderfally interesting matter. 
It used to be considered that four centuries of silence divided 
the new dispensation from the old. Modern criticism has 
redaced the Canonical hiatus to a hundred and fifty years, and 
even that period is filled with extra-Canonical Jewish literature. 
Chronicles, Nehemiah, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Zechariah, Daniel, 
Joel, and many of the Psalms are now regarded by modern 
scholars as sources of information about the period once con- 
sidered silent; while not only the Maccabees, but almost all 
the books of the Apocrypha, belong to the two hundred years 
preceding the birth of Christ. Ecclesiasticus Mr. Fairweather 
takes to have been written about 132 B.C., while the 
Wisdom of Solomon be is inclined to put as late as the 
beginning of the Christian era. These works, together with 
Josephus, scraps from the classical and rabbinical writers, 
the Apocalyptic books of Enoch, and the Sibylline oracles, 
make up the bulk of our author's material. He has treated it 
in a graphic and delightful manner. Perbaps the chapters 
dealing with the fundamertal characteristics of Judaism, the 
account of those mysterious people the Essenes, and the 
pages devoted to the Apocalyptic movement in literature 
form the most interesting part of the book. 

The standpoint of later Judaism had moved far from the 
standpoint of the prophets. Foreign supremacy drove the 
Jews to a slavish worship of the law. The old idea of a 
national relationship between God and His people was of 
necessity undermined. “The author of the Syriac Apocalypse 
of Baruch, writing after the final destruction of the Jewish 
State, says, ‘We have nothing now except the Almighty and 
His Law.’” He did but put into words what the religious 
consciousness of the people had long foreshadowed. “Though 
we be deprived of our wealth, of our cities, or of the other 
advantages we have,’ wrote Josephus, “our Law continues 
immortal.” Pharisaism was the outcome of religious and 
ceremonial concentration of mind, and of political and 
national despair. “ Properly speaking, they took no account 
of politics at all. It is true they were sometimes involved in 
political struggles, but only in so far as they found it necessary 
to fight for freedom to obey the Law.” In theory, “they had 
nothing to do with the conduct of war, the arrangement 
of treaties, the raising of taxes, the erection of public 
buildings, ete.” It would almost seem as though “foreign 
supremacy was essential to the successful development of 
Pharisaism.” It is not surprising that hypocrisy flourished 
among them, and that the yoke of ceremonialism which they 
endeavoured to force upon the shoulders of the people 
became intolerably heavy. In actual dogmatic belief these 
men who incurred the severest censure of Christ were 
nearer to the doctrine of early Christianity than were the 
Sadducees, who stood firmly for Judaism in its most primitive 
form, and confidently denied a future life. But over against 
the petrifying effects of Pharisaism one must set the vital 
religious influence of the synagogue. “ Although it is difficult 
to trace the origin of this great institution, it was undoubtedly 
post-exilic, and perhaps later than is usually supposed.” In 
the time of our Lord these houses of prayer were schools and 
churches in one. Philo declares that the synagogues were “‘none 
other than institutions for teaching prudence and bravery, 
temperance and justice, piety and holiness; in short, every 
virtue which the human and the Divine recognises and 
enjoins,” This is, of course, a much idealised description, 
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coming as it does from a Hellenised Jew of the Dispersion, but 
it cannot be altogether beside the mark. Mr. Fairweather 
compares the services of the synagogue to those of a 
Presbyterian church, with prayers, psalms, Scripture-reading, 
and homiletic discourses. The Seriptures were thns made 
familiar to the people in a manner impossible during 
the centralised temple worship. “They were the great 
theme of intellectual research on the part of profes- 
sional students. And towards them eagerly turned every 
seeker after eternal life.” All authorities agree in the 
great care bestowed by Jews on the religious education 
of their children, which began “from their swaddling 
clothes,” and Josephus “could make the proud boast that 
while no Roman procurator could dispense with the services 
of skilled lawyers, ‘if any one should question one of us 
concerning the laws, he would more easily repeat all than 
his own name.’”’ It is clear that the “ignorance” of the 
“ Apostolic circle” may be very greatly exaggerated. That 
young Jews grew up with well-exercised minds is a matter of 
little doubt. 

In proof of the curious elasticity which, in spite of the 
growing legalism, did still exist in Judaism at the end of the 
old era and the beginning of the new, Mr. Fairweather gives 
an interesting account of the mysterious sect of the Essenes, 
They were to be found, as our readers may remember, in every 
town of Palestine, but they lived mainly on the borders of 
the Dead Sea. They formed a sort of esoteric brotherhood, 
and took vows of obedience to a president. Their religious 
ideas seem to have been essentially Jewish,—that is, they 
were monotheists, but they abjured animal sacrifice, exalted 
celibacy, denounced both war and slavery, and refused to 
engage in trade. They lived by hand labour, chiefly 
agriculture, and put their earnings and property into 
a common fund which was dispensed by the presi- 
dent. They took a midday meal in common, preceding 
it by a cold bath, and so surrounding it with religions cere- 
monial and observance as to make it something of a 
sacrament. Provision was made in every town for showing 
hospitality to journeying brethren. This raises an interesting 
question. For what purpose did they travel? From the 
fact that open houses everywhere awaited them it may 
be inferred that they travelled much. That their object was 
not merchandise or gain is certain, and Friedlinder very 
pertinently asks: “What can they have had in view but 
propagandism?” It is certain that our Lord must havo 
known these men at least by sight and reputation, and it has 
been maintained by various writers of weight that Christianity 
owes a good deal to them. Mr. Fairweather, however, earnestly 
deprecates this view. To the ordinary reader the question of 
our Lord's attitude towards property, towards war, and towards 
slavery is curiously complicated by the consideration of the 
tenets of this Jewish sect. The theory that Christianity gives no 
definite directions upon these questions, because in Judea of 
the first century such questions were not definitely asked by 
any one, receives at least a blow. 

Mr. Fairweather tells us that “a scholar and theologian 
like A. B. Bruce” can say of Apocalyptic literature that 
while it may have a certain interest for the New 
Testament exegete, the world in general has “only one 
duty to perform towards it, and that is to consign it to 
oblivion.” Mr. Fairweather writes pages of excellent reading 
on the subject, yet he leaves his readers in substantial 
agreement with Professor Bruce. This strange literary 
form is repellent in a matter-of-fact generation, to whom 
visions and ecstasies are unknown, and symbolic language 
and fantastic imagery are mere puzzles. It is impossible to 
say who was the first Apocalyptist. Mr. Fairweather thinks 
perhaps Daniel, but they all bear a close relation to one 
another, all claim to have been caught up to heaven and seen 
what was hidden from mortal ken, and all show traces of 
Persian influence. In most cases, he thinks, the books must 
be accounted literary fictions, though in some he believes that 
the writers record real visionary experiences. The element of 
dualism to be traced in the New Testament he regards as a 
heritage from the Apocalyptic books, also the New Testament 
expectation of the nearness of the end. In this connexion Mr. 
Fairweather faces a serious question which must occur to every 
reader,—Did our Lord share the Apocalyptic expectation of 
the Disciples? It is idle to deny that many passages in the 
Gospels suggest that He did. Commentators have been ab 
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many shifts to explain these passages, some applying His 
words to the fall of Jerusalem, others arguing from their 
strange unlikeness to the simplicity of His teaching that they 
are. interpolated. Mr. Fairweather’s explanation is a very 
frank one. We give it in his own words: “ His own distinct 
statement is that He did not know.” On the other hand, 
“it is not inherently impossible that He should have enter- 
tained an impression regarding it which events did not 
verify.” 

We cannot finish this notice without allusion to our 
author’s account of Jewish Alexandrian religious philosophy. 
As he studies the method by which such writers as Philo 
dissolved by the alchemy of metaphor the religious concep- 
tions. of the past, and recast them in accordance with the 
religious experience of the hour, the reader can but reflect 
that there is surely nothing so little modern as what Roman 
Catholics now call Modernism. It is as old as time, which, 
“like an ever-rolling stream,” bears all forms to oblivion, 
proving with every succeeding age that “it is the spirit that 
quickeneth,” while the rest “ profiteth nothing.” 





THE ASSASSINATION OF LINCOLN.* 

So much has been written about the plots which ended in the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln—the crime has become so 
characteristically a matter for legal minds interested in 
splitting bairs of evidence—that we feel there is no longer 
any need for dramatic narrative. Not that Mr. Dewitt meant 
to write a sensational narrative, for his purpose is obviously to 
arrive at legal truth and nothing else. But his method is 
neither that of the scientific historian nor that of the 
criminologist, whose right is as clear as De Quincey’s to 
horrify his readers. Mr. Dewitt indulges in many inappro- 
priate and grandiose phrases, as well as in an unnecessary and 
rather tiresome use of the historic present. And yet if 
English readers are unacquainted with one of the most 
astonishing crimes, and one of the most astonishing trials, in 
modern history, they cannot do much better than get to know 
them in this book. 

We have no disposition to obscure the distinction between 
deliberate, culpable crime and the crime which results from 
diseased impulses. But one has only to read the history of 
the actor Junius Booth, the father of Lincoln’s assassin, to 
see that there was unmistakable insanity in the family. The 
genius of the father in interpreting the part of Richard IIT 
—a genius which, of course, descended in a higher degree to 
his famous son Edwin Thomas Booth—was very near to 
madness indeed. His most pressing engagements were at the 
mercy of periodical aberration. He would disappear suddenly. 
Once in the last scene of Richard III. he was seized with 
an irrational aversion from the actor who was playing 
Richmond, and refused to yield to bim in the stage fight, 
till fortunately he was driven off by his adversary’s superior 
skill. He once summoned a clergyman to bury some dead 
friends, and on his arrival displayed to him a basket full of 
wild pigeons, over which he himself knelt and moaned. His 
children, so far from treating his eccentricity as a drawback 
or a danger, seem to have looked on it with respect as a 
kind of prophetic inspiration. John Wilkes Booth, who was 
to become the murderer of Lincoln, expended his equivocal 
passions not so much on his art, in which he was compara- 
tively unsuccessful, as on an unreasoning political hatred for 
the leaders of the Federal cause in the American Civil War, 
and, indeed, for every one associated with Abolition. He was 
a bandsome, atbletic man, well known for his gymnastic feats 
and his extraordinary leaping upon the stage. In the Civil 
War it became his obsession to help the Southern States by 
some coup in which he should be the principal, and for which 
he should obtain all the credit. Apparently he had promised 
his mother to take no part in the war as a soldier, nor does 
that seem to have been regarded by him as any deprivation, 
The humble prowess of a private soldier would not have 
satisfied his thirst for celebrity. His career as an actor had 
made it natural, if not indispensable, for him to draw atten- 
tion to himself. He must always be under the limelight. 
Never was a man’s weakness worse served by his choice of a 
profession. 

His first scheme for helping the Confederates was his plot 
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for capturing Lincoln. He thought that by mebtee Sel 
a prisoner of war in the hands of the Confederacy Ante 
render the prosecution of the war by the North im _ 
Grant had already refused to exchange any more a 
“It is hard on our men,” he said, “ but it is humanity to then 
left in the ranks.” And probably Grant was quite right — 
the Northern prisons were then overcrowded with Confede * 
soldiers, and to have released them would have been to aed 
the war indefinitely. John Wilkes B ei 

y. ohn Wilkes Booth thought that if he 
could carry Lincoln across the Potomae, the prison doors of 
the North would have to be thrown open, or the Federal 
would forfeit the person of their President. He soon then 
round him a small company of conspirators, some of whom 
were utterly unsuitable for the purpose, and he himself was 
in favour of seizing Lincoln publicly when he visited the 
theatre. Eventually the conspirators resisted Booth’s gro- 
tesque but characteristic advice, and it was decided that the 
attempt should be made quietly when Lincoln was driving in 
the suburbs of Washington. They lay in wait, and at last 
the carriage was beard approaching. But to the chagrin 
and amazement of all, the President was not inside, but an 
officer who was taking his place. It looked as though the plot 
had leaked out, and the band scattered apprebensively in 
different directions. 

Impossible as Booth’s first plan was, it had this grain of 
sense in it,—that the life of Lincoln was seen to be the really 
valuable asset. That ought to be preserved at all costs, 
When Booth passed to his second plan of assassination hig 
mind had yielded to sheer unreasoning fury; it had, in fact, 
given way. Mr. Dewitt believes that murder took shape in 
Booth’s wretched brain, just. after the war had been ended 
by Lee’s surrender, when the President made a speech at the 
White House :— 

“On the evening of Tuesday, the eleventh, from a window of 
the White House, the President addressed a crowd on the lawn, 
in the midst of which were Booth and Payne. Referring to the 
experiment he himself had initiated in reconstructing the state of 
Louisiana, he said: ‘It is also unsatisfactory to some that the 
elective franchise is not given to the colored man. I would 
myself prefer that it were conferred on the very intelligent and 
on those who served our cause as soldiers.’ ‘This utterance, 
though too mild to suit the radicals, threw Booth into such 4 
rage that he urged his companion to shoot its author on tho 
spot; but Payne protested that the risk was too great even for 
one so reckless as himself, and the two walked away, Booth 
muttering, ‘That is the last speech he will ever make.’ ” 

In bis plans for the murder Booth had the help of three 
of the former conspirators: Payne, Atzerodt, and Herold, 
The rest of the band had melted away. Of these, Atzerodt 
and Herold played a miserable part when the time came, 
moving aimlessly about Washington in an agony of hesita- 
tion. Payne, on the other hand, was a whole-hearted, blood- 
thirsty ruffian, and while Booth was engaged in the great 
crime at the theatre, he entered the house of Mr. Seward, the 
Secretary for State, and outrageously wounded him as he was 
lying in pain on his bed after a severe accident. He wounded, 
also, other members of the household who grappled with him. 
Atzerodt was to have killed Alexander Johnson, the Vice- 
President, who afterwards filled Lincoln’s place, and will 
always be remembered as the President who was impeached. 
But Johnson was in no danger from such a man, and one 
only wonders why invertebrates like him and Herold should 
ever have wanted to join their fortunes with a fearless and 
exalted fanatic like Booth. The assassination of Lincoln is 
a too familiar piece of history to be dwelt upon here. Every 
one knows how Booth entered his box in the theatre; shot 
him from behind with a pistol; then leaped down on to the 
stage and broke his leg in the fall, but managed to shout to 
the audience “Sic semper tyrannis!” and then shuffle away 
with his broken leg and escape at the back of the theatre, 
getting clear away on horseback. No doubt after this terrible 
crime, which paralysed the country with dismay, Stanton, the 
Secretary for War, grossly exaggerated the extent and 
significance of the conspiracy. The whole of the Confederacy 
was assumed to be in it, and if Jefferson Davis himself could 
have been arrested at that moment, he would very likely have 
been executed after a summary trial. - As it was, one cannot 
believe that justice was done in the case of all the alleged 
conspirators who were put on trial. Booth saved himself 
the trouble of being tried. He was brought to bay ina 
warehouse where he had taken shelter near the Potomac, 
His captors set fire to the warebouse, and when Booth 
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to the door he fell shot through the head. It 
oubtful whetber he died by his own hand or 
the shot of one of the soldiers, who for long after- 
he popular credit of being the agent of justice, 
although after all his act, if he really performed it, was only 

iece of disobedience. Perhaps the manner of Booth’s 
pas like Robespierre’s, will always be disputed, but 
Mr. Dewitt appears to have little doubt that he committed 


js 4 
from 
wards enjoyed t 


suicide. ; 

The trial of the accomplices was remarkable for the way in 
which the assassination was considered as necessarily inter- 
woven with the abortive “ plot to capture.” The conspirators 
were assumed to be the same in both, and thus it was that the 
charge was pressed against the family of Surratt, a member 
of which had had the misfortune to be associated with the 
first plot. This young man (who, we believe, is alive to-day 
and reckoned a highly respectable citizen) revelled in the 
adventure, which he thought likely to help the Confederacy ; 
but he was far away when Booth conceived his second idea of 
assassination, and probably never heard of it till the deed was 
done. Then he guessed that he would be suspected, and he 
lay in hiding till long afterwards. Meanwhile—also without 
his knowledge—his mother had been arrested, tried, and 
hanged, Payne deserved his fate; and Atzerodt and Herold 
bad certainly courted theirs; but we fear that posterity will 
always shake its head over the slight evidence which was 
pressed against Mrs. Surratt. 





THE COMMENTARIES OF CAESAR.* 
“History,” says Macaulay, “in its ideal perfection is a com- 
pound of poetry and philosophy,” and, if his dictum be true, 
few students, we imagine, would venture to assert that 
Caesar's Commentaries are an ideal history. Of philosophy 
certainly they contain nothing; and it would seem at first 
sight that their unadorned and formal narrative is not less 
unpoetical than Wellington's despatches, while the maps and 
plans, the sketches of bridges and military engines, the essays 
on tactics and strategy, which fill our modern editions appear 
to indicate that the chief value of the book is as a practical 
text-book for Sandhurst or the Staff College. And yet it 
would, we hold, be no paradox to affirm that it has in it many 
elements of poetry, and is deliberately designed to appeal 
chiefly to the imagination. As history, doubtless, its import- 
ance is great, for the conquest of Gaul was an achievement 
the direct consequences of which are felt to this day throughout 
Europe, and the record of that conquest, penned by the hand 
that wielded the victor’s sword, must always command an 
incomparable interest. But none the less in a well-ordered 
library this volume would hardly find its fitting place among 
works that are primarily historical ; and though to set it, as a 
German critic does, cheek by jowl with the adventures of 
Munchausen would be manifestly unfair, for it is full of the 
most accurately recorded facts, yet a careful student might 
well hesitate whether to rank it among his political pamphlets, 
or to poke it timidly next to Homer, as a Roman Iliad written 
by a consummate master exactly in the style that would best 
suit a matter-of-fact democracy, and tempt solid burghers to 
dream that they had among them a new Achilles, 

The Commentaries were, in fact, published, and probably 
written, in the year 51 B.C., exactly when Caesar knew that 
he was soon to throw a main for the empire of the world. 
For seven years the greatest of her citizens had never been 
seenin Rome. Yet the tale of his victories was on every lip; 
the gold of Gaul flowed everywhere from his bands; and 
behind him was the terror of legions who had never known 
defeat, and who obeyed only one command. The Imperial 
city, torn to pieces between rival factions, waited for the 
coming of one who, as all men knew, would accept no second 
place, and was little likely'to submit either to the authority 
of a Senate that was but the shadow of itself, or to the pre- 
tensions of Pompeius, who had long “ unlearned in peace the 
arts of war.” The vast bounds of the Roman world had, as 
Lucan puts it, “no room for two.” Between the champion 
of democracy and the champion of aristocracy a death- 
struggle was imminent; and it was at this supreme moment 
that Caesar gave his Commentaries to the world. Face to 
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face with the gravest dangers, and threatened with complete 
ruin, he claimed the ancient right of every Roman and 
“ challenged the verdict of the people” (Provocatio ad populum) 
by the recital of his deeds. To ignore the political and 
personal purpose of bis work is to ignore the fact that he was 
a master of strategy, not only in the field, but in the Forum, 
and could mask his real design equally in both. Nor, indeed, 
is his skill anywhere better shown than in these so-called 
“Notes.” There is in them apparently no touch of rbetoric; 
the language is studiously unartistic; and they seem to be 
written by a plain soldier for plain men. The opening words 
—Gallia est omnis divsa in partes tres—have the ingenuous 
charm of a school exercise, while elsewhere the account given 
of the elks, univorns, and buffaloes which roam the forests of 
Germany has the semblance almost of a nursery-tale. But 
this simplicity is really the product of refined art. Little by 
little Caesar by his recital of bare, bald facts manages, some- 
how, “to create an atmosphere” which enwraps us wholly. 
We pass with him into a strange land, a land of vast spaces, 
mighty rivers, and gloomy forests, the home of countless 
tribes of fierce barbaric warriors, We see their huge masses 
swaying ever to and fro in restless movements, and the 
“populous North” threatening once again to pour her 
devastating hordes on the fair fields of Italy; and although 
to-day we can no longer feel the full effect of the narrative, 
yet each carefully descriptive phrase, each list of uncouth 
names, each record of battle, and each enumeration of the 
slain must have stirred in every Roman heart bitter memories 
of the past and a quick sense that they had been freed from 
an ever-present peril by the hand of a great deliverer. 
Against the background which he paints with such sure 
judgment of effect it is the figure of Caesar himself that 
stands out clear-cut and imposing. Amid all the almost 
perplexing wealth of detail it is Caesar, the conqueror, 
the patriot, the saviour of the State, who alone gives 
unity and meaning to the picture. The artist does not, 
indeed, produce his effect by belittling others. He has no 
wish to be a giant among pygmies, and is generous in 
praising the valour of his troops or the conduct of his officers; 
but at every crisis he sets himself in the foremost place, 
and although a great critic has said that “an absence of 
egoism is characteristic of the book and of the man,” no book, 
perhaps, was ever more deeply penetrated with it. The first 
word of the actual narrative 1s “ Caesar,” and in Caesar the 
whole of it centres. Se celeriter eo venturum was the terse 
message he sent to our forefathers in Britain, and its arrogant 
“egoism” is only thinly veiled by the artifice of reported 
speech. And look (II. 25) at that famous sentence—the 
despair of schoolboys—which, beginning with Caesar, takes 
fourteen lines in print to reach the main verb processit, and 
heaps up words to tell how at a supreme moment, when the 
ranks were breaking, the centurions all wounded or slain, 
the enemy pressing on from front and flank, the daunt- 
less leader, snatching a shield from a common soldier, 
“advanced into the front rank,” and restored the fortunes 
of the combat. Or, again, in the final struggle with 
Vercingetorix, when Labienus reports that nothing can 
sustain the foeman’s onset, then Caesar appears. Accelerat 
Caesar, he writes in five pregnant words, ut proelio intersit, 
and when the troops saw the purple cloak which “he was 
accustomed to wear in battle as a mark of distinction,” then 
defeat at once became victory. Homer, in fact, might envy 
the cunning with which this prose Iliad is composed by 
the writer in his own honour, and wonder at the skill 
with which tbe digressions and descriptions, even the 
aporeia of the other chiefs, all subserve the main purpose 
of bringing into bolder relief the prowess of the real hero. 
The work may possibly not delight the fancy, for Caesar knew 
whom he was addressing, and facts—hard, solid fucts—form 
the stubborn material out of which it is woven. None the less 
those who fail to find beneath its stiff and formal prose some 
of those poetic elements the object of which is to excite 
and impress the imagination will, we think, always fail to 
understand it. 

But whatever judgment the intellect may form about work 
so curious and almost unique, our moral judgment must be 
unhesitating. No book in the world exhibits a more complete 
want of heart, and, we believe, of honesty. Three years before 
he entered on his Proconsulate Caesar avowed that “he 
wanted two hundred and fifty millions of sesterces to be 
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worth nothing,”—i.e., even that sum would only just secure 
his solvency. Cash and credit were indispensable to his 
ambition, and to secure wealth and honour he almost destroyed 
a free people. “He encountered,” says Plutarch, “three 
millions of enemies, of whom he slew one million in action 
and made prisoners of an equal number,” and assuredly no more 
terrible sentence was ever written about any man. It is in 
vain that Mommsen, the constant apologist of “ Caesarism,” 
writes about the “law of nature” which “entitles nations of 
superior civilization to dispossess peoples of lower grades of 
culture.” We know of no such law, nor, if it existed, could 
it justify violation of the law of humanity. “The voice of 
thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground” are 
the words which spring to the lips as we read Caesar's 
remorseless record of butchery. Of the Nervii, the bravest 
of the Belgic tribes, he tells us that “out of men capable 
of bearing arms from sixty thousand there were left a bare five 
hundred,” and then adds that, “ Caesar wishing to establish 
his character for clemency, was careful to shield the survivors 
from harm,” while to show how he “ established this character” 
he records five chapters later that he sold all the Aduatuci “in 
one lot,” and that the purchasers reported “the number of 
heads to be fifty-three thousand.” Or, again, because the 
Veneti laid violent hands on officers sent to requisition 
grain, he “determined to inflict on them a special punish- 
ment in order to make the natives respect the right of 
ambassadors, and accordingly put to death the entire council 
and sold the whole population into slavery.” No doubt 
he did wisely, for, as he remarks just before, “all men 
are fond of freedom and hate to be in subjection,” so that 
strong measures were clearly desirable; and his account of 
the sea-fight in which these foolish folk who “loved freedom” 
were defeated is a very pretty and instructive piece of writing; 
but we confess that as we read this volume through our over- 
mastering feeling is a certain “savage indignation.” That 


Caesar had genius, courage, and perhaps patriotism we know 
—few great conquerors have lacked some such virtues—but 
neither patriotism, courage, nor genius can palliate atrocity 
and bloodshed, or excuse acts of aggression, most of which, 
like the wanton invasion of our own island, were dictated 
largely by the lust of power and the greed for fume. 


The 
author, indeed, of this excellent translation holds that to 
read Caesar through, not in order to learn Latin, but 
because of the interest of the subject-matter, would be of 
great service to candidates for the Army, and possibly that is 
so. But whatever the technical value of the work, we are 
satisfied that it can never be really estimated rightly without 
careful consideration of the points to which we have drawn 
attention, and which are rarely discussed, or even mentioned, 
by editors. 





THE GREATEST LIFE.* 

How are we to attain to the highest life? Dr. Leighton’s 
book is written to answer this question, and contains some 
interesting theories of education and heredity. All his argu- 
ments centre round the word “immunity.” “The highest 
possibility for man is to possess immunity to all that is 
detrimental to his perfect development or destructive to his 
life.” Vice in all its forms he looks upon as a species of 
disease. Tendencies towards moral ill-health are no doubt 
inherited, but these tendencies can be so modified by environ- 
ment as to make it possible for ninety-nine men in every 
hundred to lead a really good life,—z.e., to conform to “ the 
system of social obligations and duties which obtains in his 
community.” Education is a matter of vast importance, 
Dr. Leighton would have his readers remember, especially 
moral education. The essential for healthy moral growth is 
an atmosphere of complete sincerity. “Most children are 
naturally truthful—that is, they have a great power of resist- 
ance to this particular form of mental immorality. But the 
time inevitably comes when the temptation to tell a lie is 
strong, the infection highly virulent.” 

Religion is, our author believes, one of the most potent 
factors in the attainment of moral immunity. “Christianity 
claims that'if the advice of its Founder be followed, it will be 
found a simple and certain prophylactic from sin, or at any 
rate from its most serious results, and that it is so because of 
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an immunity conferred which will save a soul, even if it be a 
extremis.” Dr. Leighton discusses “the conditions laid a 4 
by Christ” under which this immunity can be obtained. On 
Lord, according to Dr. Leighton, demands one of two alterna. 
tives,—either “the receptive mind,” that is, “the attitude of 
faith possessed by the child-mind,” or else “an experimental 
process,” in other words, determined obedience to certain 
principles. The first, for those capable of suddenly assumin 
the childlike attitude, will produce instant change . 
character, an immunity to temptation which is not always 
lasting, but can be renewed; the other, a slow change of 
which the result is certain and permanent. 





THE STORY OF THE TWEED* 

Sir Hersert Maxwe tt has found a subject rich almost 
beyond compare. A modern poet contrasts the Amazon with 
the Tweed,—the one with no history, it might be said, beyond 
that of sunset after sunrise, the other linked with the associa. 
tions of two nations. And even famous rivers, as the Tiber 
and Euphrates, are not actually shown so often on the scene 
of history. There is, of course, another aspect of the matter, 
The fame of Tweed has been purchased at a heavy cost, 
“Uno amne discretis connexum odium”—not an easy phrase 
to translate, but we may venture “divided only bya river, 
linked by feud”—is Tacitus’s description of the relations 
between the neighbour towns of Lugdunum and Vienne, 
We might apply it to England and Scotland. It is true 
that it is only for about a fifth of its course that 
the river is the boundary between the two kingdoms. But 
these seventeen miles or so made up in liveliness what they 
wanted in length. And if the national feud was stilled 
awhile, domestic strife, old feuds and hereditary vendettas, 
supplied the place, All this wealth of subject is illustrated 
by some of the most vigorous ballads that the world possesses, 
If war is the chief theme, love is not absent, commonly, it 
must be owned, with tragical surroundings. Few adventurous 
lovers were as lucky as the “Young Lochinvar.” Later on 
we have an abundance of literary associations,— Wordsworth, 
Walter Scott, the Ettrick Shepherd, “Christopher North,” are 
some of the names which are linked with Tweed. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell begins with the springs of Tweed—no more certain, 
by the way, than those of Thames—and follows its course, 
diverging when some tributary, almost as famous as the main 
stream, Ettrick or Yarrow, invites a digression. History, 
legend, and ballad are dealt with in turn, and the supply of 
each is only too abundant. And then at the end we bave a 
subject in which our author manifestly takes a peculiar 
pleasure, the Tweed fishing, the humbler trout of the Border 
streams and the salmon of the great river itself. Altogether, 
he has given us a quite delightful book. 





MR. H. W. LUCY’S RECOLLECTIONS.+ 

Mr. Lucy has written much—has he not been a journalist 
for more than forty years?—and written well; but his 
speciality has been his reports of Parliament. Others have 
done this same thing, and done it well; but there is a peculiar 
felicity in Mr. Lucy’s epitomes. He takes the right points 
and gives them just the proper prominence. And he is 
admirably equitable in his treatment of party matters, The 
virtue of English political life on which he enlarges in this 
volume, the personal friendliness which is unshaken by the 
storms of party, is exemplified by his method. There are 
summaries, good enough in their way, in which the Whig or 
Tory “ dog,” whichever it may be, is always getting the worst 
of it. Mr, Lucy gives us nothing of the kind. As one reads 
his book it seems possible that it has not cost him much to 
attain this habit. He is capable, we should say, of consider- 
able detachment in this matter. For a book dealing almost 
wholly with politicians, their ways and their doings, the 
element of political opinion is amazingly small. 

Mr. Lucy takes us now and then into byways of public life, 
and always shows us something curious. Here is an eminently 
characteristic anecdote of Mr. Gladstone. He was very 
anxious that Mr. Goschen should succeed to the Speakership 
when it became vacant (in 1884) by the retirement of Mr. 
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Goschen was willing, but thought, and not without 

that his short-sightedness—he could barely recognise 

a face across the table of the House—was a bar. Theeminent 

oculist Sir William Bowman agreed with him. Gladstone 

sent for the expert, and persuaded him that he was wrong,— 

be could persuade anybody of anything. But the specialist 

ted when he got away from the magical presence, and 

reiterated his firat opinion, much to the great man’s disgust,— 

“he had gone beyond the points on which he had been 
consulted.” 

There are some passages, we must own, which it might have 
been better to omit. Mr. David Christie Murray, though he 
bad given great provocation, might have been spared. And 
now and then we get an angry note about some person, not 
named, but yet pointed at. It is bad to set readers asking 
themselves: Who was this? Be definite, we should say, or 
be silent. But the volume is eminently readable. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tur Nineteenth Century leads off with a long and very able 
article on “The Naval Situation” by Sir William White. 
Put in the briefest compass, Sir William White’s argument 
amounts to this: that the Government are responsible for 
creating a sense of anxiety for which there is no adequate 
warrant ; that the information on which the statements of Mr. 
McKenna, of the Premier—and, he would doubtless add, of Sir 
Edward Grey—were based is misleading and exaggerated ; 
and that the value of the pre-‘ Dreadnought’ fleet has been 
grossly depreciated. Sir William White is strongly opposed 
to the “eight-now” policy, not only as unnecessary, but as 
based on the unsound assumption that we have reached 
finality in warship design. He also strongly demurs to the 
policy advocated by the Spectator of making a supreme 
effort and deciding on the simultaneous construction of such 
an overwhelming force as would convince the German Govern- 
ment that it is hopeless to attempt a competition with 
Great Britain. “Germany would never be convinced in that 
fashion; its rulers are keen and determined ; they have framed 
their scheme and will carry it through, making such modifica- 
tions from time to time as experience may show to be 
desirable.” But while the article is in the main of a re- 
assuring chaxacter, emphasising as it does not only British 
naval preponderance, but the drawbacks under which Germany 
labours as regards production and finance, it amounts to a 
very serious indictment of the professional advisers of the 
First Lord and the Intelligence Department at the Admiralty. 
Sir William White makes no secret of his opinion that the 
present scare is due to the information furnished by that 
Department,—information which will not bold water. And 
he attributes a good deal of the friction between Britain and 
Germany to “the stupid and provocative folly of secrecy 
adopted by our Admiralty in connexion with the ‘Dread- 
nought’ and ‘Invincible’ classes in 1905,” and since carried 
out by Germany much more effectively. Though we cannot 
agree with Sir William White, we gladly acknowledge that he 
writes with a remarkable mastery of his subject and a modera- 
tion rare in naval controversy. Whatever influence his article 
may exert on the ‘Dreadnought’ question, it undoubtedly 
reinforces the demand for inquiry in a most powerful manner. 
—Lord Erroll, under the heading “A Rude Awakening,” 
utters a vigorous plea for the “ eight-now ” policy, but abstains 
from any complaints against Germany. “Circumstances are 
too strong for her, and her policy is dictated quite as much 
by economic conditions as by her restless ambition and desire 
for national glory.".——-Sir Bampfylde Fuller's paper on the 
Indian reforms is far from reassuring. The pith of his 
criticisms is to be found in the gloomy reflection that even at 
the best the awakening of India, if it comes, will be paid for 
in the lessened happiness of the poorer classes, and that “now 
more than ever will British officers be under an obligation to 
remember that they are the tribunes of the common people, 
and to take seriously the compliment which they con- 
ventionally receive in being addressed by petitioners as 
‘protectors of the poor.” This view, we may add, is not a 
matter of mere assertion; it is fortified by reference to 
two recent instances of humanitarian achievement in the 
Central Provinces, “which would have been impossible had 
the Government been obliged to reckon with a strong non- 
Official vote in Council.” Sir William Baillie Hamilton 











writes pleasantly of his forty-four years at the Colonial 
Office. Incidentally, he assigns to the late Mr. Stanhope, 
who was only five months there, the credit of having been 
the first to claim its proper position for the Colonial Office. 
It was Mr. Stanhope, he reminds us, who initiated the idea 
of the first Colonial Conference. Sir William Baillie 
Hamilton's views on the subject of open v. limited competi- 
tion in selecting men for the Colonial Office are well worth 
attentive study. He admits the general efficiency of the 
competition-wallahs, but adheres to the view that the best 
interests of the Service would have been consulted if some 
power of selection had been reserved to the Secretary of 
State, as in the case of the Foreign Office. 


The National Review continues its drastic criticisms of the 
Unionist Party from inside in an outspoken article entitled 
“Useless Unionists.” The author, who signs himeelf 
“Candidate,” pleads for an amalgamation of the various 
political organisations im one central agency; the selection of 
candidates on their political merits and not because of their 
wealth; the education of party agents; and other reforms, 
including, of course, the elimination of “ Free Food Loafers.” 
“All things taken into account,” observes this candid critic, 
“it is truly amazing that a Unionist Government is ever 
returned to power. But for Tariff Reform the Party 
prospects would not be particularly rosy at the next election.” 
Elsewhere he remarks that, under the present régime, so long 
as the aspiring candidate is “sound on Home-rule, the rest 
matters very little.” We wonder how soon these critics will 
boldly come out into the open and advocate the abandonment 
of the term “ Unionist” as the party label par excellence and 
the substitution of the blessed words “Tariff Reform.”—— 
“The Demobilisation of the Fleet” is the title of an uncom- 
promising attack on the administration of Sir John Fisher, 
but the effect of the article is somewhat impaired by personal 
animosity. No good purpose, but many bad ones, is served 
by calling Dr. Macnamara “the Cheapjack of Noncon- 
formity,” or denouncing the Committee of Imperial Defence 
as “a solemn imposture invented for party purposes.” 
This is all the more to be regretted since many of the 
writer's criticisms are legitimate and trenchant. He does 
well, for example, to recall Mr. Barnes’s protest against the 
new educational scheme on the ground that the conditions 
of entry prevent future engineers from being drawn from the 
class which bas hitherto supplied those admirable officers to 
the Service; and he is fully entitled to complain of the endless 
shuffling and reshuffling of the various fleets, and of the decay 
of the solidarity of the Service, and to press for an impartial 
inquiry into naval administration ——Lord Newton writes a 
short and judicial article on “The Outlook for the Young 
Turks.” His attitude towards the new régime is friendly, but 
he is not blind to its difficulties, and he lays his finger on the 
most formidable of all when he says that “no one can fail to 
observe the extent to which the Turkish Army now partici- 
pates in politics, or the overwhelming influence which it 
exerts; and no one can fail to realise not only the deteriora- 
tion in efficiency which must result from it, but the 
danger to which the Government is thereby exposed.”—— 
The late Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s article on “ England 
and Russia” traces the progress of the better understanding 
between the two Powers, and incidentally furnishes an effective 
answer to those earnest extremists who oppose friendly 
relations with a Power whose system of domestic govern- 
ment is very different from that to which Englishmen have 
for centuries been accustomed :— 

“There can be no fear that the liberties of this country will 
suffer by such contact, but there 1s ground for hope that the mind 
and life of Russia will be more likely to be influenced by a friendly 
England than by an England sullenly critical and ceaselessly 
hostile. At all events this view is held by those Russian patriots 
who desire searching but prudent reforms, and the gradual intro- 
duction of institutions which will develop individual liberty, and 
thereby save their country from anarchy and the material and 
spiritual evils which always dog the steps of revolution.” 

The National is strong in miscellaneous articles this month, 
but we must content ourselves with merely calling attention 
to Mr. Austin Dobson's pleasant paper on “ Percy and Gold- 
smith,” a propos of Miss Gaussen’s Life of the author of The 
Reliques ; to Mr. Harold Russell's illuminating paper on “The 
Natural History of the Cuckoo”, and to “ Newnhamite’s” 
genial and delightfully written sketch of the modern girl 
undergraduate. The verses (after Gilbert) by one of the 
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contemporaries quoted at the outset are a really brilliant 
tour de force. It is interesting to learn that “there can be 
no reading set” at Newnham, “because owing to the in- 
eradicable sense of duty which seems to have been planted 
in women, everybody works enough to qualify her for 
admission.” As a set-off, however, we have this charming 
picture of the irresponsible side of Newnham life :— 

“She joins in the cult of irresponsibility, and while she takes 
everything seriously, denies that she is serious on any subject 
whatever. The Newnhamite who reads her poems to a select 
society of fellow versifiers, or writes a paper entitled ‘ My Religion’ 
or ‘The Brotherhood of Man’ for a philosophical club, is of all 
creatures the most ready to laugh at herself. She sets herself 
with sedulous art to learn to talk nonsense, and succeeds so well 
that all nonsense heard or talked afterwards seems but a faint 
shadow of her conversation at college. She discovers, too, that it 
is possible to indulge with impunity in reckless joys which at 
home would bring down a judgment in the form of pneumonia or 
bronchitiz, besides the despairing wails of parents. The rain 
never hurt us there, when we walked round and round the garden 
bareheaded in its downpour. Even the showers that — us 
sleeping out on the roof on May Term nights were so delicious 
that it was impossible to gather up rugs and cushions and seek a 
dryer couch. We worked all night—some of us—in order to laze 
in a hammock all day and enjoy the delicious glamour of June in 
the Newnham garden, which is like June nowhere else; yet we 
strangely survived. At the end of term we began our packing at 
midnight, and might have been seen drinking tea out of tumblers 
at four o’clock in the morning; and even on this no evil results 
followed,” 

The German naval case is put with great frankness in 
the Contemporary in “An Open Letter from the German 
Michel to John Bull.” The lines of the argument may be thus 
briefly summarised. Germany, with world-wide commerce, 
growing colonies, and an immense mercantile marine, must 
have either a strong Fleet or no Fleet at all. But Germany 
is building not to attack England, but because she is afraid 
England may some day, reverting to the ethics of Pitt 
in 1807, attack her :— 

“A man who is swimming for his life in deep water is held to 

be justified if he shake off his own brother if his desperate clutch 
should endanger the swimmer’s safety. Fratricide becomes a 
virtue in deep water when the struggle tor life is reduced to its 
most extreme conditions. Germany, from an international point 
of view, is, and always has been, in deep water. We have never 
yet enjoyed a long enough spell of uninterrupted peace to feel 
that we can afford to discard in our international dealings the 
ethics of the drowning man. Threatened continually with war on 
two fronts, with doubtful allies, and a fleet so small as to be at 
the mercy of our strongest neighbour, we should feel ourselves 
justified, on the imperious plea of self-preservation, in treating as 
em enemies any neighbours whose armed forces seemed 
ikely in the near future to menace our safety. And as we are 
unable to accept the theory that you are more angelic than our- 
selves, we feel that we must hurry up our naval defences, if only 
to prevent you from doing to us what, if we were in your place, 
we should, on the principles of Frederick the Great, most certainly 
do to you.” 
The writer further points out that Germany bas never dis- 
guised ber intentions, and quotes in support of this view the 
preamble of the German Navy Bill of 1900. “There is not 
the slightest attempt to evade the fact that we were building 
against you. The fact that you were the objective and that 
your policy [of aggressive conquest in the Boer War] was the 
justification of our shipbuilding programme was defiantly, 
almost blatantly, proclaimed in the hearing of all the world.” 
The writer considers that the British menace is aggravated by 
the agitation for universal military training and the Protec- 
tionist propaganda. He profeases to deprecate “this head- 
long race to ruin,” but observes that Great Britain began it 
by building the first ‘Dreadnought.’ Finally, he emphasises 
the advantage that Germany enjoys by keeping her battleships 
at home ;— 

“Hence, with an ally, Germany will always have a fair fighting 
chance against a two-to-one British Navy. And with that, believe 
me, we shall be well content. For we do not object to your 
superiority at sea. What we cannot tolerate is an ascendency so 
great as to place the whole of our oversea commerce, our colonies, 
and our navy absolutely at your disposal.” 

There is certainly no lack of plain speaking in this article. 
But it would perbaps have carried more weight if the author- 
ship were avowed. To us it seems one of the strongest, if not 
indeed the most convincing, plea for carrying out at once the 
Government’s full policy of eight ‘Dreadnoughts’ that has 
yet been published——Mr. Harold Spender discusses the 
financial problems which confront the Government on the 
basis that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to raise 
£14,000,000 in new taxes. He admits that old-age pensions 
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cannot be extended during the present year—probabl ' 

: - ~ Y not ig 
1910-11 either—but draws comforting inferences from. the 
analogy of other countries as to the existence of un 
resources, Becoming more specific, he forecasts that £3,000, 009 
will be raised by graduated Income-tax, £3,000,000 by bigh 
licenses, £2,000,000 by increased graduation of Death-dnties, 
£2,000,000 from land taxation, while the remaining £4,000, 000 
will be accounted for by a modest raid on the Sinking Fund, 
Starting in a somewhat pessimistic frame, Mr. Spender 
becomes more cheerful as he goes along, and concludes 
hazarding the surmise that next year the problem of the 
Government may be how to spend a surplus.—Canon Barnett 
analyses the Poor Law Report in an interesting paper in 
which he rather minimises the cleavage between the majority 
and the minority Reports. But he strongly emphasises one 
remarkable omission in the latter,—the absence of any sugges. 
tion for the control or organisation of voluntary charity, 
We may also notice a brilliant article on “ Miiton’s God and 
Milton’s Satan,” by Dr. P. T. Forsyth. Dr. Forsyth con. 
fesses to a certain sympathy with Lord Eldon’s comment on 
Milton’s Satan, after hearing a good deal of Paradise Lost read 
aloud: “ A d——d fine fellow. I hope he may win.” As be 
puts it, the romance is on the side of evil :— 

“The grand flaw of this sublime and immortal book, then, is 

what is also the most serious defect in a man, a society, or a 
nation—a false or inadequate idea of the character of God 
through the absence of the cress of Christ. A false authority is 
as mischievous as none, because it leads to none. This God is 
natural power made absolute. And the consequence is the 
sophistication of our moral feelings and a civil war between our 
imagination and our conscieuce. We cannot be satisfied with 
any work of art, however we may exsthetically admire it, which 
thus lights up our inner fires, and plunges us into spiritual discord 
between what we admire and what we trust. It is hard to make 
us believe in God when we are caused to admire or pity the eternal 
enemy of God. There could be nothing really admirable in ong 
who is for ever the foe of holy goodness and love,” 
Dr. Forsyth notes that Milton’s Arianism—though explicitly 
revealed in his treatise only published in the last century— 
was probably not popularly known, otherwise Paradise Lost 
could hardly have become the religious classic that it is, 

The review of recent occurrences which occupies the opening 
pages of the Fortnightly is a remarkably able summary of the 
present situation as regards naval affairs. The writer traces 
the events of the last eighteen months, and points out the 
astute manner in which the Germans have carried out their 
peace strategy. He says:— 

“The moment of the chivalrous welcome to the Kaiser at the 
Guildhall was seized upon to cover the introduction of a new 
Navy Bill. Then followed the letter to Lord Tweedmouth ; the 
unexampled form and tone of Prince Biilow’s reply, six columns 
long, in the Standard to the well-known article, ‘The German 
Peril,’ which had just appeared in the Quarterly Review; above 
all, the interview in the Daily Telegraph. All these effortsshowed 
a fear of some such explosion of feeling as has now occurred. All 
pointed to some new fact. All excited the suspicion they were 
intended to allay. ‘These almost desperate exertions to lull 
British opinion and keep down our Naval Estimates indicated 
that something must be happening on the other side. And 
something was happening with a vengeance. Nothing less than 
an attempt was being made to seize the mastery of the sea by a 
stroke of peace-strategy as brilliant and daring as was ever 
known.” 

Mr. J. B. Firth writes an article seeking to prove tbat it 
is useless for revenue purposes to initiate a policy of high 
licenses. He draws a woebegone picture of the decrease in sales 
of beer, and the difficulty the tenants of “ tied” houses have in 
meeting their obligations as regards payment of interest on 
loans. From these statements we should expect to find that 
an enormous wave of temperance was pussing over the 
country. To show that this is unbappily not the case we 
have only to remember that the amount of the yearly drink 
bill remains at abeut £160,000,000. The writer is obliged 
to take into account the high-license system in America, but 
he contrasts the position of the publican here unfavourably 
with that of his fellow in the United States. The latter, 
we are told, is not “harassed and crippled at every tarn 
by benches of licensing magistrates, and where the laws are 
oppressive he finds unlimited opportunities of evading them.” 
The whole argument is a piece of special pleading for the 
avoidance of taxation, chiefly because the breweries have wasted 
money in creating the “tied”-house system. We have more 
sympathy with Mr. Firth’s contention that clubs which now 
directly compete with public-bouses should also come under 
any system of high licenses. —Signor Ferrero’s study of 
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j and Legend of Antony and Cleopatra” will 
yo oe 4 the stalont than the general reader. He allows 
us 00 illusions, and we are asked to believe that Cleopatra had 
«powerful aquiline nose,” and that her face was like that of 
tm Theresa !——Mr. Sydney Brooks writes in whole- 
hearted appreciation of Mr. Roosevelt, and tells us that in 
no Department of State has the late President’s beneficial 
influence been so great as in that of the Civil Service. The 
bad old tradition of sharing the patronage with politicians 
whom it was convenient to placate bas been broken 
through ; and the writer believes that a permanent result has 
been attained——Mr. Herbert Trench gives us a delightful 
fantasia on Rome, which might be described as his thoughts 
during a day’s sight-seeing, although the jump from the 
yestal virgins and the Pope to the recognition of electricity as 
“the new religion of mankind” is rather abrupt. 


In Blackwood Sir N. Dunlop writes an article on “Unem- 
ployment: its Cause and Cure.” As might be expected, this 
js nothing more than a statement of the writer’s desire for a 
return to Protection. Very little is said about unemployment, 
and although Germany is Jargely quoted as an argument in 
favour of our adoption of a tariff, no mention whatever is 
made of the existence of any unemployed in that country.—— 
Mr. Arthur Weigall writes a very interesting account of a 
journey which he took in company with Mr. John Wells, 
late Director of the Department of Mines to the Egyptian 
Government, to the porphyry quarries of Imperial Rome. 
These lie in a valley among the “hills of smoke,” four 
hundred miles above Cairo and twenty-seven from the 
Red Sea. The road—or what is left of it—from the Nile 
to the place where the purple stone is found runs for a 
hundred and forty miles over the desert, and along it 
are the ruins of the Roman stations. At the quarries 
themselves can be seen the remains of the town where the 
labourers lived, and here are still visible the baths and 
the temple. Mr. Weigall asks: What must have been the 
energy and organisation required to carry the great blocks of 
stone from the “ hills of smoke” across the desert, down the 
Nile, and over the sea? The work of transport across the 
waterless desert and the keeping of the quarrymen supplied 
with food alone must have been enormous. Not long ago it 
was supposed that the Romans had used up the whole 
supply of this precious material, as no place was known 
where it could be found. Now that the secret of the one 
place where this splendid stone exists has been found out, 
we wonder whether the Egyptian porphyry will be used 
aguin. Porphyry was unknown to the ancient Egyptians. 
It seems to have been discovered by the Romans of the 
Empire. Up till about the fifth century A.D. the Byzan- 
tine Emperors continued to import it. “There is a Greek 
inscription on a path leading up to one of the workings, 
which reads, ‘Katholike Ekklesia,’ and which is perhaps the 
latest example of old-world activity in the Eastern Desert.” 
-—Sir Henry Brackenbury brings to an end his delightful 
memories of his spare time. As on former occasions, we 
follow the writer to many far places—India, Egypt, and 
Gibraltar among them—and everywhere we have evidence of 
the author’s wonderful activity of mind. Sir Henry quotes 
and applies to himself the words of Stonewall Jackson, who 
said that “a man who had turned, with a good military 
reputation, to pursuits of a semi-military character, and had 
vigorously prosecuted his mental improvement, would have 
more chance of success in war than those who had remained 
in the treadmill of the garrison.” 


The English Review for April contains an article on 
“Capital Punishment in France,” by Dr. Simons, Professor 
of Criminal Law at the University of Utrecht, which is 
worthy of the consideration of all interested in the question 
of the death penalty. The writer acknowledges that “there 
is no more difficult problem than whether the dread of capital 
punishment exercises an at all considerable intimidating 
influence upon the individual who harbours a plan of crime.” 
“Statistics,” he tells us, “give us nothing at all definite to 
go upon.” On the whole, he looks upon the theory of the 
greater intimidating power of capital punishment as unproved, 
and incapable of proof. Possibly. In that case we must 
expect the individuals in a nation to be guided by their own 
instincts in the matter. The present writer has no hesitation 
in expressing his belief that for the majority of mankind the 








death penalty is the greatest of deterrents owing to its certainty 
and irrevocability. The ordinary man has not imagination 
enough to make the horrors of perpetual confinement very 
real. Besides this, he is apt to cherish the belief that in a 
long spell of years something is very likely to bappen 
which will set him free or mitigate his sentence. His own 
exemplary conduct, illness, or change in the ideas of the 
community, or, finally, the feeling of pity rising in the minds 
of the authorities after the details of a crime have been for- 
gotten, may all help the prisoner nominally confined for life. In 
a word, the principle that while there is life there is hope always 
strongly affects the human mind. On the otber hand, men feel 
that there are no chances open to those who have been banged or 
guillotined. No doubt none of these considerations affects the 
mind of the man who acts under the madness of passion. It 
is well-nigh impossible to deter him. The men and women 
we seek to reach by the death penalty are those who are 
tempted to murder in order to obtain money or the gratifica- 
tion of some personal desire. They, we believe, are apt to 
argue :— My present condition is so wretched that lifelong 
imprisonment could be no worse. Therefore, as there is no 
capital punishment, I shall not even if detected be worse off 
than I am now.” Of Mr. Thomas Hardy we desire to speak, 
if possible, with respect, for did he not give us “Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” “ The Woodlanders,” and a whole ‘series of 
delightful novels ? Poems such as “ London Nights,” however, 
make it very difficult for us to keep our patience. Here is a 
stanza from the first poem, entitled “ The Two Rosalinds ” :— 
“ Now the poster stirred an ember 
Still remaining from my ardours of some forty years before 
When the selfsame portal on an eve it thrilled me to remember 
A like announcement bore.” 
Mr. Hardy does not, of course, write like this out of necessity 
and because he cannot write better, but because he has come to 
entertain some weird and sophistical theory as to the true poetic 
style. Frankly, we do not like the results of his theory. His 
later poetry reminds one of a concrete block in which there is 
too much sand and too little Portland cement. But if “ The 
Two Rosalinds” is a failure both in style and thought, what 
are we to say about “ Reminiscences of a Dancing Man,” a 
poem which begins as follows— 
“ Who now remembers Almack’s balls— 
Willis’s sometime named— 
In those two smooth floored upper halls 
For faded ones so famed ”— 
and later contains a stanza about Cremorne— 
“ And those wild whirling figures born 
Of Julien’s grand quadrilles ” ? 
Finally, Mr. Hardy asks: 
“ Who now recalls those crowded rooms 
Of old yclept ‘ The Argyle’ ?”— 
rooms where, he tells us, 
“We hopped in boisterous style.” 


No doubt he did; but is the reminiscence really important 
enough for commemoration? Byron in “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers” also dropped into verse over the Argyle 


Rooms :— 
“ Or hail at once the patron and the pile 
Of vice and folly, Greville and Argyle.” 


We are bound to say we prefer the earlier effort. 


The article of most immediate interest in the April United 
Service Magazine is the account of the Servian and Mon- 
tenegrin Armies by Mr. H. C. Woods, late Lieutenant of the 
Grenadier Guards. Mr. Woods, who has recently visited 
both countries, calculates that the combined striking forces 
of Servia and Montenegro number about two hundred and 
sixty thousand men. Were war to take place, and if there 
were no outside intervention, it is possible, he says, that 
Austria-Hungary might be victorious in a fortnight. He 
considers it more probable, however, that the Dual Monarchy 
would enter upon a long and expensive war. Montenegro 
alone could, he thinks, put some fifty thousand men into the 
field, and her rulers calculate that in the event of hostilities 
their army would be doubled by the influx of volunteers from 
across the frontiers. The Montenegrin Government has a 
store of rifles sufficient to arm such auxiliaries. Mr. Woods 
ends his article by the declaration that Baron von Aebrenthal 
would be wise to adopt a more conciliatory attitude towards 
the Slavs. “David slew Goliath. The Southern Slavs may 
yet be the origin of the downfall of the Dual Monarchy.”— 
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Another interesting article is “ How to Defend this Kingdom 
without a Navy,” a reprint of a tract written by Viscount 
Wimbledon in 1628, and entitled “How the coasts of your 
Majesties Kingedome may bee defended against any enemie, 
if in case your royall Navie should be otherwise imployed or 
impeached.” Lord Wimbledon’s pamphlet is so full of 
interesting things that we regret we cannot do more than 
direct our readers’ attention to it. We may note, however, a 
quaint passage in favour of mounted infantry :— 

“It shall not be amiss to let your Majesty know that the 
mounting of infantry upon nags (which I have commended 
already so much to your Majesty for expedition) is no new thing, 
but hath been used in Scotland, to our prejudice in this kingdom, 
some 300 years ago, when they made inroads so far as York and 
Durham; which they, nor any soldiers in the world, could 
(sc. not) have done at so far a distance from home, and to retire 
so safe with so much honour, but by mounting their foot upon 





NOVELS. 


THE NEW JUNE* 

An historical novel from the pen of Mr. Newbolt isa thing 
to be welcomed with more confidence than is inspired by the 
great majority of these ventures, and for excellent reasons. 
He has a generous and wholesome outlook on life, he is a 
scholar, and he is, to avoid all exaggeration or comparison, 
‘ a poet who has never descended to mediocrity. Then he has 
been happily guided in his choice of a theme,—a choice to 
which he may well have been prompted by his studies of 
Froissart, for the time is that of the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century, and in helping us to realise the 
pageantry and decorative side of the period Mr. Newbolt has 
drawn freely and fruitfully upon the great chronicler. To 
a poet, again, Richard Il. must always make a special 
appeal, not merely in virtue of the vicissitudes of his 
career, but in view of the portrait of the “gentle Richard” 
fixed for all time in the wonderful soliloquy of Shakespeare; 
and Mr. Newbolt, with a daring not unjustified by results, 
has not hesitated to set this most romantic King prominently 
amongst his dramatis personae, and to enlarge on his variable 
and engaging traits. The general and safer practice of 
writers of historical romance is to assign the chief rdles to 
imaginary personages, and keep the historical characters in 
the background, or only let them pass rapidly across the stage. 
Mr. Newbolt essays the more arduous path. Indeed, as he 
tells us in his interesting preface, only one of the characters 
is invented, “the History of England has nowhere been 
tampered with, and the Heraldry and Genealogy will be 
found strictly correct.” But this is not the only or the most 
remarkable deviation from the accustomed practice of his 
rivals in this genre of fiction. Mr. Newbolt declares himself 
to be on the side of humanity against archaeology, and one 
interesting feature of his revolt is the complete abandonment 
of all effort to reproduce or suggest the mode of speech which 
prevailed five hundred years ago. In so far as this involves 
the elimination of the Wardour Street element—the 
“tushery” which Stevenson so happily ridiculed—there is 
no ground for cavil. And Mr. Newbolt is too much of the 
artist to push his method to extreme lengths, and be guilty 
of the anachronism of using slang or the colloquial phrase- 
ology of to-day. Yet while the result is charming in itself, 
as a picture of the “old, unhappy, far-off things” it is a little 
disconcerting. Take, for example, the meeting of Lord Kent’s 
son and his squire with the Lady Joan Stafford and Margaret 
Ingleby on the moors :— 

“They sat this time in a hollow among the high bracken, out of 
which Margot made four wide-brimmed hats. ‘We are almost 
unrecognisable,’ said Tom, as he fitted one on and looked at the 
others. ‘ Very true,’ replied John ; ‘I doubt if our best friends 
would know us.’ Margot gave him a quick glance of under- 
standing, but Tom ignored the remark. He was settling himself 
very comfortably in a kind of cushioned seat among the heather 
tufts. ‘This is about as good a day as I have ever seen,’ he said. 
‘That, too, may prove to be very true,’ thought John: this time 
he did not say it aloud, for Margot’s grey eyes were already 
speaking to his, and a very faint smile lit them for a moment. 
She looked away and a cloud followed: John wondered whether 
she was really thinking his thoughts, which included a consider- 
able amount of misgiving. The company was well met, but the 
future lay in harder hands than theirs: it might be wise not to 





* The New June, By Henry Newbolt, London: W. Blackwood and Sons, 
Ge.) 





run on toofast. ‘I don’t see,’ remar Pa. 
cloudless sky, ‘why we shouldn’t de this ene, "he Lage 
Bienvenue left the reply to her hostess. Margot laughed a little 
consciously. ‘Don’t you?’ she said; ‘I’m afraidI do, | know 
this moor better than you. After these two days there will 
nothing nf Sil some Lied neighbour haa et th Ue a 
Colvilles for to-morrow’” " ee 
These are delightful young people, and we follow their fortunes 
with keen interest, but they talk and act so like the young 
people of to-day that when we turn a page and come across 
a date—1397 or 1399—it makes us jump. Human nature 
remains the same, Mr. Newbolt would reply, and the question 
of literary expression is immaterial. The argument has jt, 
weight, but a writer who claims to have a “perhaps exaggerated 
respect” for those who have once lived, and for whom “the 
past is no box of puppets,” cannot escape the charge of 
inconsistency in attributing such singular refinement, such 
an ethereal modernity, to the men and women of 140), 
The sense of bewilderment, to which we have already referred, 
is mostly aroused in the scenes which deal with the younger 
dramatis personae. In the portraits of the elder men— 
notably those of Huntingdon, Kent, and the villain of the 
plot, the truculent squire Roger Swynnerton—the element 
of Machiavellian virti is much more manifest. Speaking 
for ourselves, we are not greatly concerned to impugn the 
truth of Mr. Newbolt’s psychology in view of the charm and 
eloquence of his presentation. He has set before us many of 
the most dramatic incidents of a highly romantic reign in an 
engaging guise without doing violence to its main historical 
outlines, and personally we have found his account of the 
tournament at Calais quite as vividly exciting as the best 
report of the Boat-Race or the University sports. 





Dromina. By John Ayscough. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol, 
6s.)—Mr. Ayscough’s writing is always interesting, but in the 
present book he really has given us too many Kings without 
kingdoms among his characters. The reader is irresistibly 
reminded of a remark in “The Wrong Box,” in which 
Michael addresses the wretched Dent Pitman confidentially ; 
“One drunken man, excellent business—two drunken men, all 
my eye!” One or two uncrowned Monarchs are “excellent 
business,” but four are too many. Mr. Ayscough might have 
allowed himself a pretender to a throne in the person of Ludovic, 
really Louis XVII. of France, and it may even be conceded that 
the Royal descent of the M’Morogh is necessary to provide 
Ludovic with a wife. But when it comes to a Spanish gipsy King 
with great pretensions to a Court, and, worse still, to the boy 
Emperor of Hispaniola, the reader feels with some exasperation 
that he has had too many Majesties. The touch of mysticism in 
Mr. Ayscough’s writings makes the parts of the book which deal 
with spiritual matters by far the most interesting, though again 
the question rises irresistibly which was asked last year in these 
columns concerning his former book “ Marotz,”—how it is that Mr, 
John Ayscough knows so much abeut the life in convents of con- 
templative nuns. As a work of art, the present book must be 
acknowledged to be disconnected in plan, the various interests 
being too completely divorced from each ether. “ Marotz” was 
indeed a far more workmanlike piece of writing, and the character 
of the heroine lived before the eyes of the reader in a way which 
is not achieved by any of the Royal and semi-Royal personages 
of Dromina. But when all is said and done, there is a charm 
about Dromina missed by many novels which are far more 
competently put together. 

Our Adversary. By M. E. Braddon. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 
—The reader will not be able to resist the idea that in beginning 
to write her novel Miss Braddon intended to give her readers 8 
hint that his Satanic Majesty was embodied in the character of 
Eugéne Swann. However, before the end of the book the author 
had changed her mind, and Mr. Swann had become a very com- 
monplace gentleman adventurer. The story of Julian Danyell’s 
life with his two wards in the Cornish country house is well and 
picturesquely told, and the experienced novel-reader will feel 
that both Julian and Marie have only done what is expected of 
them when they marry each other at the end of the book. Miss 
Braddon has never drawn a portrait which is quite the equal of 
the extraordinarily lifelike figure of Daniel Lester, the poetastet, 
in her novel, “The Rose of Life,” but her puppets are always 
adequately contrived, and perform their evolutions in & 
thoroughly competent manner. 


ReapvaBLe Noveis.—The Prince’s Pranks. By Charles Lowe. 
(John Lane. 6s.)—The taste which presents an illustrious living 
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as a charactor in @ book may be doubted, but Mr. 

a0 account of what happoned at Queen Victoria’s first 
Jubilee is at least amusing.——Margery Pigeon. By Jane Wardle. 
fdward Arnold. 68.)—This is the story of how a self-willed old 
( ted a barmaid as her “niece.” Her motives, and what 
was the upshot of her plot, are the theme of the book.——The 
Bishop and the Bogie-Man. By Joel Chandler Harris. (John 
Murray. 2. 6d. net.)—An excellent story with an admirable 
child, a0 equally admirable negro, and other attractions.—— 
st. Martin’s Summer. By Rafael Sabatini. (Hutchinson and Co. 
és.) —A good tale of life in France under the old régime. The 
fighting is, perhaps, better than the love.—— The Three Brothers. 
Eden Phillpotts. (Same publishers. 6s.)—A powerful story, 
full of picturesque effects. But why are our feelings so 


persistently harrowed? 








sOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


cutie 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.} 


Modern Research as Illustrating the Bible. By the Rev. 8. R. 
Driver, D.D. (H.Frowde. 3s. net.)—In 1907 the Sweich Trust (in 
memory of Mr. Leopold Sweich, of Paris) was founded with a 
capital of £10,000, and handed over to the management of the 
British Academy. The object of the Trust is the furtherance of 
research in connexion with Biblical study. One method is the 
delivery of annual lectures. The first course, by a happy 
selection, was assigned to Dr. Driver, and here we have the 
result. Lecture I. sketches the progress of research in the 
nineteenth century, especially as bearing on details of Biblical 
history. Here is anexample. The Book of Daniel gives the reader 
to understand that Babylon was taken by Cyrus the Persian; 
that Belshazzar, its King, son of Nebuchadrezzar, perished in the 
sack of the city ; and that a certain Darius the Mede became King 
in his stead. But we learn from inscriptions that Cyrus, though 
he became King of Persia, was not a Persian; that Belshazzar 
was the son of Nabonaid, who was of a totally different family ; 
that there was no siege of Babylon by Cyrus, and no such ruler as 
Darius. Another interesting example is the Jewish colony at 
Elephantiné, with its temple and sacrificial altar. Lecture II. is 
devoted to Canaan, outside Hebrew history. The Gezer excava- 
tions make a prominent figure. The same subject is continued 
and carried down to later times, with certain digressions (e.g., 
the Maccabean times), in Lecture III. With this may be 
mentioned, as dealing with the specially Biblical part of the 
subject, Outlines of Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, by Alfred S. 
Geden, D.D. (T. and T. Clark, 8s. 6d. net). The subject is treated 
from the literary rather than the archaeological point of view. 
Professor Geden discusses (1) the Hebrew Language; (2) the 
Text of the Old Testament; (3) Hebrew and Greek Canons of the 
Old Testament; (4) Later Hebrew Literature; (5) the Versions ; 
(6) the Pentateuch. We would express our special appreciation 
of the last chapter, in which Professor Geden shows an admirable 
temper, ready to accept the results of research, and at the same 
time quite free from destructive tendencies, 








St. Alban. By Claud Field, M.A. (James Clarke and Co. 
2d.)—This poem, which obtained the Seatonian Prize at Cam- 
bridge, consists of a series of seventeen sonnets. This is a form 
which we imagine to be absolutely novel in such compositions, 
and one which presents no common difficulty. Not a few have 
written one or more good sonnets; but a series of uniform 
excellence is rare. That we have such a series here we cannot 
say; but Mr. Field has nevertheless given us some good work. 
Here is XIV. — 

“ And still, O Tuscan, from this crimson sphere 
I watch the crimson seed I sowed, increase ; 
I came from martyrdom unto this peace, 

use I won the victory over fear ; 
Becavse I counted not my own life dear, 
Close to the cross I keep till time shall cease, 
While soft as dew that fell on Gideon's fleece, 
The voice of Him I died for greets mine ear, 
In mine own England, in thine Italy, 
Truth ever needs new martyrs to arise 
And burst the hateful bouds of tyranny, 
Fetters of pagan or of priestly lies ; 
And not in vain men struggle to be free 
Under Britannic or Italian skies.” 


Here the first five lines are scarcely equal to the lines which 
follow. 


Memoir of Bishop Seabury. By William Jones Seabury, D.D. 
(Rivingtons. 10s. 6d.)—Samuel Seabury was born at Groton, in 
Connecticut, on November 30th, 1729. He graduated at Yale, 
was appointed Catechist by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel—it is interesting to know that his salary was £10 and 
that he was able to live on it—and after a year in Edinburgh, 








wisely spent in medical study, was ordained deacon on Decem- 
ber 21st, 1753, and priest two days afterwards. Shortly after he 
returned to America. His life there, though it is not without 
interest, we need not follow. The thing that makes hima notable 
personage in ecclesiastical history is that he became the first 
Bishop of the Church of the United States. Nothing seems to us 
more natural, in the light of what has happened here during the last 
fifty years, than that the American colonies should have Bishops of 
their own. But difficulties occurred, or were invented, with the 
result that the English Bishops could not or would not act, and 
that Samuel Seabury received episcopal consecration from the 
hands of Scottish Bishops. This was done at Aberdeen by Bishops 
Skinner, Kilgour, and Petrie. A fourth Seottish Bishop, Ross of 
Dunblane, pleaded his health and the distance as reasons for his 
absence. He did not, as a matter of fact, approve, for he objected 
that the “American Doctor had got his Orders from the 
Schismatical Church of England.” The Scottish Bishops were 
nonjurors, and the biographer of Bishop Seabury thinks, it would 
seem, that they were in the right. If they were, then Bishop 
Ross and his “Schismatical Church” were in the right also, and 
the validity of Dr. Seabury’s own Orders is seriously imperilled. 
The volume may be read with advantage, but we are not greatly 
impressed either with the narrative itself or with the way in 
which it is told. 


Ten Years After. By G. Fred. Bergin. (J. Nisbet and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Miller, founder, and for many years director, of the 
Bristol Orphanage, died in 1898. Would the work collapse, or in 
any way be weakened, by hisdeath? According to the theory, that 
its continued usefulness was an answer to prayer, it should not. 
The personality of the man was nothing; the work was every- 
thing. Mr. Bergin writes this book to show that the theory has 
stood its ground. The orphanage has prospered. The year 1900 
was the best, in the matter of support, that had been known in its 
history ; 1908, after a period of doubt and difficulty, ended by 
being nearly as good. 


The Art of Sermon Illustration. By Il. Jeffs. (J. Clarke and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The great secret of sermon illustration is a 
well-stored mind. It is true that a preacher may have this 
qualification and yet not be able to illustrate his preaching. But 
he certainly cannot do it without. So far as teaching the art to an 
unqualified person goes, this book, like all such books, must be 
useless. But it will be useful to any one who wants hints about 
the proper application of his powers and resources. We cannot 
say that the taste of all the illustrations is of the highest quality. 
Here, again, a preacher must judge for himself; and he must 
never forget to suit himself to circumstances. 








History of the United States and its People. By Elroy McKendree 
Avery. Vol. V. (Stevens and Brown. 28s. net.)—This fifth 
volume—the work is to be completed in sixteen—takes in the 
period 1763-1776, bringing up the history to the Declaration of 
Independence. We cannot on this occasion criticise the book in 
detail; but we must say a word about the rich variety of the 
illustrations with which it is furnished. These number four 
hundred less one, and make together a genuinely illuminating 
collection. 


Small Holdings in England. By Frederic Impey. (P. 8S. King 
and Son. 3d. net.)—Mr. Impey gives a good account of the 
small holdings movement. We hope that he may be right. It 
will be well from every point of view if his predictions on this 
matter are fulfilled. One only wonders,—will the small farm 
prosper in these days when the small shop is going down before 
the big store? 


The Ozford English Dictionary. Edited by Sir James A. Murray. 
(Clarendon Press. 5s.)—This month’s instalment is a double 
section, constituting a part of Vol. VIII. and taking in from 
“ Ribaldric—Romantic.” It appears under the care of Dr. W. A. 
Craigie. The comparative figures are not less surprising than 
usual, The corresponding portion in Johnson’s Dictionary 
contains 216 words, this has 3,161; the quotations in Johnson 
are 764, here they number 17,877. 


The Perfect Tribute. By Mary R. S. Andrews. (Bickers and 
Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—A very pathetic story of Lincoln is here 
told. (We take it as true.) He had made his speech at the con- 
secration of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, and felt that 
it had been a failure,—some of the graces that go to make up 
eloquence had been wanting. The next day he hears the 
“perfect tribute” from the lips of a dying Southerner whom he 
befriends,—makes the man’s will as he lies in a Washington 
hospital. The story is admirably told.——The Man who Freed the 
Slaves, by Frank Mundell (S.5.U., 6d. net), is a brief biography of 
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the great President, with as much put into a narrow compass as 
could be expected. 


. Joseph Toynbee, F.R.S. By Gertrude Toynbee. (Henry J. 
Glaisher, 3d, net.)—This is an interesting little account by Mr. 
Toynbee’s daughter of her father’s habits, tastes, and character- 
istic way of thinking, as well as of the active work which he 
carried on. 


Index to Book Prices Current, 1897-1906. By William Jaggard. 
(Elliot Stock, £2 2s. net.)—This index takes in not less than a 
hundred thousand volumes, containing, one might say, all the 
important literature of the world. It would be difficult to name 
a work which has not come, in one form or another, under the 
hammer of the auctioneer. 


The Book of Witches. By Oliver Madox Hueffer. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 10s. Gd. net.)—Mr. Hueffer has read much about witches 
and witchcraft, and has collected-in this volume a great mass of 
curions information. How far it is exact we cannot undertake to 
say, Wesee that St. Patrick is said to have made a missionary 
journey from Ireland to Scotland. . Is this historical? Generally 
we may say that we should like the book better if the tone and 
temper were more scientific. The subject is, in fact, best left 
alone unless it can be so treated. It has to do with some very 
dark regions of human life, and anything like persiflage in 
connexion with it is distasteful. 


In the Catalogue of Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts, by 
George Margoliouth, M.A. (British Museum, 24s.), we have 
Part III.,-Section 1, “The Kabbalah.” The items are numbered 
from 733 to 864, each being described in detail. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory. (Horace Cox. 20s.)—It is 
needless to praise Crockford for its completeness and accuracy. 
Its character for these qualities is perfectly well established. We 
have had the pleasure of noticing it for many years—it is now in 
its forty-first year—and can testify to the care which has been 
taken in its development. A few words may be said on two 
questions of rating which are discussed in the preface. The first 
is the Income-tax charged on Laster offerings. The practical 
point is this: let every one who makes such an offering clearly 
indicate that it is given for some special purpose, for a holiday, 
for books, or any like object. Is there not a customary Easter 
offering, now of course obsolete, of fourpence for every household ? 
If so, might it not be argued that everything in excess of this 
sum isa gift? Ifa tithe-owner chooses to double his payment, 
the excess is not taxable. The other point is the rating of a 
burial-ground which brings in a profit to the clergyman. We 
must own that we cannot see any hardship in this. To rate 
a disused churchyard would be an injustice. The calculation, 
however, should be subject to some modifications. The ministerial 
services of the clergyman should not be taxed, only the profit 
which he gets from the sale of vaults, &c. The appendix, giving 
the names of between four and five hundred clergymen who cannot 
be traced, is a curious phenomenon. 
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ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 


FIRE, LIFE, 
ACCIDENT, 
LARY, 


BURG 
LOSS OF PROFITS 
BY FIRE. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD, 
MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED, 


Head ° North John St., LIVERPOOL 
Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 


‘TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,293,499, 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Established 1835, 


ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT, 


Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 
Assurances. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREBT, LONDON, EC, 





THE LARGEST STOCK 


of 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 


Telegrams: 
REQU RABLE, 
London. 


Telephones: 


IN LONDON GERRARD; 4152 


4153 


We have recently acquired several fine panelled 


rooms in the 


style of Sir Christopher Wren 


and Grinling Gibbons. These have now been 


fitted in the new extension to our showrooms 


GILL 
73> 75> 77> 7% 81, 


& REIGATE, 
83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 


£10,000 owing to Bankers. 


Tne INcOME IN 
ANNUAL 


1908 was DeEricrent By £4,500. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 


LEGACIES EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


RESERVES AVAILABLE, 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 
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ORIENT CRUISES 


The famous Yachting S 


TO NORWAY. 


teamer ‘OPHIR, and the s.s, ‘OTRANTO,’ 12,000 


tons register, fitted with Single Berth Rooms, Bedstead Cabins, and Suites de 


Luxe, 


Will Leave GRIMSBY $rd, 17th, 31st JULY, and Mth, 28th AUGUST, 
VISITING THE FINEST FJORDS. 
13 DAYS’ CRUISE for 12 Guineas and upwards. 
Apply to ORIENT CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., and 28 Cockspur 


Street, S. W. 


Mauagers—F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. 
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HAMPTONS 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 
Re-making Bedding 
Re-upholstering 


Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 





HAM S are not connected with any other 
Fron Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWEBOOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 


~~ ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 


Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSOHILD, GO.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES, MARINE. 


Consequentia! Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Di 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the duties 
Trustee and Executor. 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PUBCHASE OF REVEKSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS. 











1 Forms may be had on a —— to any of the 


Prospect and Prop 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LE General Manager. 





THE WORLD-FAMED 


“ANGELUS” PLAYER-PIANOS. 


As Purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians. 
The MELODANT. The glorious possibilities of the ANGELUS 


Piano-Player have been still further en- 
haneed by this recent Patented Invention. The melody is made by its 
use to predominate over the accompaniment, and each note in the 
central or inspired part of the composition given its full value. 

the marvellous device con- 

The PHRASING LEVER, trolling every variation of 
tempo, enabling the performer to answer perfectly the technical, 
intellectual, and emotional demands of the most simple or difficult 
mune, admitting of rhythmic variations which give distinction and 
im individuality to the performance. 

The other exclusive devices of the Angelus all combine to render it the pre- 
eminent Player-Piano, notably the MELODY BUTTONS, for bringing ont 
the beauties of any melody at will,and the DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS, 


ANGELUS BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO 


combines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments in one 
case. The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. The 


ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYER 


(in cabinet form) will play any Grand or Upright Piano: is adjusted and 
removed from the Piavo ina moment. Beautiful in design and appearance, it 
contains all the exclusive features which have made the Angelus supreme, 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 44. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 

Dept. 44, ANGELUS HALL, 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 

OUTH KENSINGTON—A GENTLEWOMAN 


RECEIVES a FEW “ PAYING GUESTS,” Excellent cooking. Valeting. 
~¥or terms, apply 102 Queen's Gate, S.W. Telephone: 3126 Ken, 





City Branch: 
45 Lombard Street, 
E.C. 


West End Branch: 
68 St. James's Street, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


§ 9 HoOoL FOR SALE. 
A LADY wishes to DISPOSE of her BOARDING-SCHOOL, which 
she has personally conducted nearly 30 years. Age and failing health the 
reason for doing so. Situated im a particularly dry, healthy country town, a 
short distance from London. Honse large, extensive grounds,—Box 315, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ORTH FORELAND.—Pure ir, bracing climate, near 

L Kingsgate Golf Links. A few SITES FOR SALE. Extansive sea 

views. Conveyance freehold on nominal legal fees. Telephone, electric light. 

Exceptionally good facilities education in neighbourhood.—Pilans, &., from 
W. KE. SMITH, 33 St, Mary at Hill, E.C. 


RTHOG.—TO LET, FURNISHED, by the week or 
month, “ Bron Fegla,” a roomy, comfortable, well-appointed, plainly- 
furnished DETACHED HOUSE, in beautiful scenery, close to Barmouth 
Estuary, 1 mile from foot of Cader Idris, 5 minutes from Barmouth Junction. 
8 large reception, 7 bedrooms. Sea and mountain air. Water good and 
plentiful. Endless excursions.—‘' F. D. C.,’"" Eccles Vicarage, Mauchester. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near ROME.—TO LET, fully 
he FURNISHED, from May Ist. Six bedrooms, 3 sitting-rooms, lirge 
refectory, good studio. Exeellent servants. House stands in own garden and 
olive-ground. All rooms have beautiful view of famous Waterfalls and Roman 
Campagna.—Furtber particulars of Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-Hill, 

















LORENCE.—Private ENGLISH PENSION to be 

DISPOSED OF. Splendid ition on the Arno; 30 years established ; 

excellent clientéle. Goodwill and furniture offered for £1,100.—Address, 
Miss GODKIN, 1 Lung’Arno Guicciardini, Florence. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The Council invites applications for the Chair of French Language and 
Literature. Stipend £500 per annum. The successful Candidate will be 
required to enter on his duties on October Ist, 1909. 

Applications, accompanied by not less than three references, should be sent 
to the undersigned on or before the 8th May. Sixty-five copies should be sent, 

Testimonials are not required. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 


The Council invites applications for the Chair of History. Stipend £600 
er annum. The successful candidate will be required to enter on his 
uties on October Ist, 1909. 

Applications, with full particulars of academic distinctions and appoint- 
ments and published work, together with the names of not less than three 
references, should be sent to the undersigned on or before the 8th May. 
Sixty-five copies should be sent. 

Testimonials are not required. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


= UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ECONOMICS. 

















The Council will shortly proceed to the election of a Professor of Economics 
in the University.—Applications must reach the REGISTRAR, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, not later than the 12th May, 1909, 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


UNIVeRsity OF MANCHESTER. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH. 


The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of FRENCH. 
Salary £600 per annum.—Applications should be sent not later than May 22nd 
to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 








RT MASTER.—The COUNCIL of the REDRUTH 
SCHOOL OF ART INVITE APPLICATIONS for the position of ART 
MASTER. Candidates are desired to forward particulars of their qualifica- 
tions, together with copies of recent testimonia!s, to the SECRETARY, from 
whom further information may be obtained, not later than April 14th. 
March 26th, 1949. JAMES A. WINN, Secretary, 


ENTLEWOMAN (Experienced) DESIRES RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as LADY HOUSEKEEPER, COMPANION, 
CHAPERON, or SECRETARY. Accustomed to entire management of house- 
hold and to Motherless Girls. Fluent French and Italian acquired abroed. 
Musical. Accustomed to travel. Excellent refa.—‘‘ ROMA,” Box 319, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premiua 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Rirmingham. 


rf\O INVALIDS.—MEDICAL MAN (married) has 
VACANCY for RESIDENT PATIENT. Good house and gardén, 
Suite of rooms can be provided if required, Nerve cases reoeived.—Apply to 


Dr. FROST, Dorchester, Dorset, 
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OUNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


WANTED, in September:—(1) STAFF LECTURER (WOMAN) in 
ENGLISH and FRENCH. Commencing salary £150 per annum, rising by 

mual increments to £175. (2) ASSISTANT-LECTUBER (WOMAN) in 

ATURE STUDY and MATHEMATICS. Commencing salary £115 per 
annum, rising by annual increments to £150. 

Candidates for both appointments must have a University qualification 
(or its equivalent). Previous experience in a Training College will be an 
additional qualification. 

(3) DRILL INSTRUCTRESS, who will also be required to teach Needle- 
work or some other subject. Salary £115 per annum, 

All three appoint ts are subject to resid at the College Hostel if the 
Committee so desire. If requi i to be resident in Hostel, £35 per annum will 
be deducted from the above salaries. 

Application forms will be sent on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelope. The last day for receiviug applications, which must be sent to the 
undersigned, is April 17th, 1909. 

FRED. WILKINSON, 


Education Offices, Director of Education. 
Nelson Square, Bolton. 


Bescever OF HORNSEY. 


SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Secretary for Education to 
the Town Council, at a commencing salary of £300 a year, rising by instal- 
ments, if and when the Ceuncil think fit, to a maximum salary not exceeding 
£500 a year. The gentleman appointed will have the oversight and direction 
of the work of the Council's Education Department, and should have such 

dministrative and educational experience as will enable him to act not only 
ag secretary to the Education C ittee, but also as genera! inspector of the 
schools maintained by the Council.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, 
and experience, and accompanied by copies of not more than four testimenials, 
should be sent, not later than Friday, the 23rd April, 1909, to the Chairman 
¢ the Beate Education Committee, 206 Stapleton Hall Road, Stroud 

reen, N. 

Canvassing the members of the Council, or of the Education Committee, 
will be regarded as a disqualification, 

Municipal Offices, Highgate, N., F. D, ASKEY, Town Clerk. 

5th April, 1909, 


OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 
BATTERSEA, 8.W 
ANTED, in September next, TWO LADIES as RESIDENT TUTORS— 
one to teach History, and one (a Junior Tutor) to teach French and to assist 
in the teaching of English.—Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


HE COUNCIL of the TEACHERS’ GUILD are about 

to ADD to their STAFF a gentleman as OFFICE SECRETARY, to 

enter on his duties in June if possible. Moderate salary. Attendance daily 

except Saturdays.— Particulars (List of Duties and Form of Application) can 

be obtained after Easter Monday from the ORGANISING SECRETARY, 74 
Gower Street, W.C. 


ODERN LANGUAGE and FORM MISTRESS 
' WANTED at Easter for DULWICH HIGH SCHOOL (G.P.D.S.T.)— 
Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
































UYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY 3rd, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Scholarships of the combined value of 
£410 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of studentship. 

The Governors bave opened an ADDITIONAL FIFTY BEDS on the 
Medical side of the Hospital. 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in both ial and general depart- 
ments are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Resident 
Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

The Dental School —— the full curriculum required for the L.D.S., 
England. A Handbook of information for those about to enter the Medical 
Profession will be forwarded on application. 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
of study advised, regulations for Students in the College, &c., apply personally 
or by letter to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 5. E. 


| Peo HOSPITAL MEDICAL COOLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist. Students entering 
then are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships in September. 
‘ For — giving full particulars as to fees, course of study advised, 
c., apply to 
“Mile nd,B. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


IRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 














Visitor one .. Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
Visiting Examiner W. G. McNAUGHT, Mus.Doc, 
Principal ... » GRANVILLE BANTOCK, 


SESSION 1903-1909, 


The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 2ist to 
December 19th), WINTER TERM (January lsth to April 3rd), SUMMER 
TERM (April 19th to June 26th), 

Instruction im all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, Concerts and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 





ee 
0 BE BY ee be yA le OX FOR 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEA D, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, and } HERS 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Traini 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, Mn 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Di lon 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the re & the 
of Canterbury's Diploma to teach Theology. Fees for the Three T, rchbishop 
£65. Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to , erms from 
entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, P INE. Nopoar 
S Head-Mistress—Miss A. cupess 2 DORSET, 





A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. There : 
a School-house, and Sanatorium. The buildings ase —_ Residences, 
ground, on gravel soil, high, and well-drained. Parkstone is o 
healthiest and most beautiful places on the South Coast, Fees, gino 2 the 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. Church Education Corporation 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
- ‘ “oe Re ory Miss MOWBRAY. 
ees from 7 guineas a year. Entrance Schols a 

FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 401080 cunsiP® i Sune, 

Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hilleroft. Mrs, J. S. Thomas, The High H 
Mrs, Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey, Mrs. Wood, Earl's Dows. hare 


All particulars from the HON. SEC, 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G. C. BELL, M.A. 
The COLLEGE RE-OPENS WEDNESDAY, April 28th. SEPARATE 
COURSES of LECTURES in any subject can be attended. TWO SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS will be competed for in JULY. 
The SCHOOL preparatory to the College RE-OPENS TUESDAY April 
27th.—Particulars of both and of the BOARDING-HOUSE ean be had 
application to the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A., 45 Harley Street, W. be 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — 4. 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liv l G nasiuin), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnas 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
mee with qualitied teachers, 

iEALTH STUDENTS, —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Traia. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction m Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swing. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permittad to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, avd Bor, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Avatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to 3 years. Mistresses supplied to Schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. Gymnastics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and Remedial Work.—Miss 
TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 113 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSRY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 

CUMBERLAND.--Principals : The Misses WILSON. Sea and Mountain 

air. Dry and bracing. Good bathing. Senior House for Girls over 15 

JUNIOR HOUSE suitable for Girls starting School life. Boarders only, 
Gymnasium, playing-field. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


Pf IGHFIELD, HENDOX, “MIDDLESEX. 
Privcipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS, APRIL 6rn TO MAY 4rz, 199. 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 

has VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS (Daughters of Professional Men) 

at HALF-FEES (sixty guineas inclusive). Preference given to Girls prepariug 

for Senior Cambridge or some Higher Examination.—Address, “‘ W. E. B.,” 
c/o Street's, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 

HERTS, 


(ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). : 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games, 









































ALFRED HAYES, S tary. 
OMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. 

An Election will be held this summer to a Research Fellowship of the 
annual value of £120 for 3 years. Candidates must send their names, 3 refer- 
ences, and a statement of their proposed Research before May 15th, to Miss 
H. Darbishire, Somerville College. The Fellowship is open to all women who 
(i.) have resided 2 years in Oxford and obtained Honours in some University 
Examination by October Ist next; or (ii.) have taken Honours at Cambridge, 
or Trinity College, Dublin.—Further conditions can be learnt on application 
to Miss DARBBISHIBE. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
- Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL S0ru, 




















A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, May llth. 











UMsaURst. EAST FINCHLEY, N. 

{i Principal: Miss LEADER. Cambridge Classical Tripos. High-Clss 
School for Girls. Grounds of 11 acres. Field for hockey. cricket, &e. Tennis, 
Healthy situation. Individual care and home life. Thorough education. 
Special: Music, Languages, Literature. High honours in Art, Advanced 
Examinations if required. 

K BLLFIELD, RBIP ON. 
hk Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Audrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually, 


M ISS SOULSBY, Brendesbary, wishes to RECOMMEND 
STRONGLY Home Country SCHOOL near MALVEBN. Eight to 
sixteen.—Apply Miss MARTLEY, Martley, nest 











ten girls; ages ten to 
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Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S,E.B, 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBEB OF GIBLS. 
Excellent go Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
P; 
_—————_— 
§* MARYS COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar Sehool, Leeds, and Principal of 
, the Cambridge Training College). 
a) EA belige and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
ARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
yess. ee eraate, £8 Se. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s. a term. 
, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full pagticulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
iT 
tT LEONARDS CHOOL 
N ST KATHARINES), ST ANDRE WS,—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 


on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Lange TAL DEPARTMENT FOB’ JUNIORS. 
rospectus on application. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head- 
NING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers, Preparation for 
of the National Froebe!l Union. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
ANDBEWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
L sc 
: te of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 


Godia and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
= in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 


M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 


GATHORNE WILSON, 
@ receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10) yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 


hool: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 


' ¢ially healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. ‘Thorough grounding, 


home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus. 





T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL  (Go-education). 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 10th and 





lith, 1909, for NINE or TEN GQPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior 
Piatt) of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and 


open to Boys under 15 on May Ist. 


Under certain conditions the Junior Platt 


and House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be 
had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 





N ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 


TIONS, June Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 


or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Council Nominations, value 
£12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtaina 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


2 ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 


Pusgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to EXHIBITIONS, varying from £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
mbine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor lifeand physical | competition ou July Ist and 2nd. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 

par vena! tus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, | be awarded at the same time. 

St. Ka sarines ve, St Andrews. Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music,and Painting. High and healthy situation 
pear the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Kutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


Non bo. FORELAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
IL. 





A BOARDING-SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
L BE OPENED on the North Foreland in May, 1909. Fees, 150 guineas 
s year.—Information and application forms may be had from the Principal, 
Miss WOLSELEY-LEWIS, care of R. L. Hunter, Esq., 9 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C. References will in all cases be required. 
CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
horthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
mpid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 8. W. 





[Annona HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 





HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Poarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Edueation 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils = for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
sanivell ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE,—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from iron Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone : 381 Liscard, 


HE KING'S HIGH SCHOOL, WARWICK.—Head- 
Mistress, Miss LEA, M.A. Girton College, Cambridge. Fees, £54 a 
year. Boarders received by the Head-Mistress in the School House. Fully 
equipped modern school buildings, playing-field. Large staff of University Mis- 
tresses. Scholarships and leaving Exhibition.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
istress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister.—Prospectus on application, 


T. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 

HAMMERSMITH.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees.—Partioulars 
may be obtained on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School, 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ron WOMEN 


2 , = Title of L.L.A. 
or to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Sch i i 
Pha drow NB, apply . eme, the University, 


vom ~ DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
ead-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 


Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to mdividual development, 























Authorities as a fully-equipped Secondary School. 


Recognised by Education 


liberally endowed. 
Boarders and Day Boys, 


Founded 1594, and 


Exceptional advantages. Open situation on Common, near Clapbam Junction, 
—Illustrated Prospectus free, from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, M.A., or the 
CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 8. W. 





it ey OF LONDON SCHOOL, 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Classical, Modern, and Science), of the value of £15 15s, per annum for three 


years, will be OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY next.—Full particulars 
and Entrauce Forms of A, J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria 
Embankweut, E.C, 





EM BROKE LOD GB, 


SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH, 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, Healthy climate; 


every attention.—G, MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


sities. 





(-LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, 28th April, 1909, 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, MLA, Cautab. 








ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houser, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 


Sevior School and for Nuvy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


attention and opportunity to all. 
avd the playing-fields are ample. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a lmited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 


numerous Entrance Scholarships aud Exhibitions to the Universities provided 


by the endowment.— Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


MHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM— 


SCHOOLS and OSBORNE. 
16 acres of grounds, gravel soil. 


SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 
It is well known for its beautiful buildings, 
Ten miles from London. Exceptional 


Founded 1864, 








advantages for smal] boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 


Y BDBERGH SOHOOL. 
n SCHOLARSHIPS, and five reserved 





An EXAMINATION for four o 


for the Sons of Clergymen and Officers, will BEGIN on MAY 26th.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


QHERBORNE 


will be held in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 








1 HERB SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist 


from the Reverend the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


excellently equipped buildings. 
Moderate fees. 
B.A., Head-Master. 


JUNE 16th. Examination at Giggleswick, 


QTEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).—Healthy 


Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
Extensive playing fields, Liberal diet. 
liustrated Prospectus on application to BR, G. McKINLAY, 


situation. Gravel soil. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOO L=— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be OFFERED on 
in London, or at Preparatory 


Schools.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, 
Yorkshire. 


GQHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 





oys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne,—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, MLA., Acremaa 
ouse, Sherborne 


QUTTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SURREY— 


The Head-Master, A. W. F. BUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 


College, Oxford), RECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS for preparation 
for the Public Schools and Osborne.—For terms aud Prospectus apply to 
Manor Park House, Sutton. 





IREDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOM ERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 
with er education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Eutire charge of 
with p abroad. Resident tramed Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 

from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


()PtD0OR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 

. : ARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical 

Theoretical. RACeES SYSTEM, _tenghe b y ~~ E. 
tering, it Preserving.—Princi LY HUGHES. 

Y PEERS, F.B.HS, See Prospectus, _ ’ eee 














E 


EAD-MASTER of GOOD SMALL PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL in healthiest London suburb will receive at really moderate 


fees (to increase numbers) a few Boys, between ages 7 and 12, to prepare for 


Public Schools.—For particulars write “‘ H. M.,” cure of Paton’s, 


43 Cannon 


Street, London, E.C. 


and personal attention, at 18 Lansdown Terrace, Cheltenham, 








R. ALEX. SHAW GRIFFITH, M.A. Oxon. (Honours), 
PREPARES ONE or TWO PUPILS who require the closest individual 
Public Schools 


Entrance or Scholarship, University Scholarship or Matriculation. Wide . 
ence, Exceptional advantages.—Terms, Prospectus, & references on application, 
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LTHAM COLLEGE, EENT. 


(THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL.) , 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
pon hg gh ig hg yet 
| n e Arm unci ‘ce ying-fields, ymnasium, 
Switnmi “Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &c. 
Recent Honours: Qpen Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarships, 
Hertford and Merton College; Admissions to Sandhurst, Osborne, &c. 

NEXT TERM APRIL 28ru. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


ete oe eS COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 











Splendid situation. 


A few young and backward boys received in the Head-Master’s 
private house. 


L £E x ht 2: OCR CD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th and 8th. 

Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exhibi- 
tions, and several Warden's Nominations will be awarded. Age limit 15 on 
September 30th, 1909.—For particulars apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.B. 

LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship E i 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

A Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and leaving 

Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL for Boys of 8-12.—D. E, NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


NAS TBOURN E COLL BG EB. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 

. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole Sehool. 
et Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 

















Horipar COURS Es 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, ° 
6 Bue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 


AUGUST, 








JULY, SEPTEMBER, 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENC 
and LITERATURE, = Mister 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 





. Pe ee ei 
WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURIOH 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT . 
= — FOR A + ey oo ene LADIES, 
orough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian. 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral ey Italian), 
artistic, and hygienic influence. Beautiful and bracing situation on 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine Wee! 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c.. &c. Highest References (English and sce 
LADY PRINCIPAL NOW IN LONDON on a sfiort visit, and pleased ). 
answer inquiries personally, a Spgeeeneneat, Address : o 
Miss A. HOCHREUTINER, 12 Trebovir Road, South Kensington, W 


WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN. 


English Pension. Now Open. Ideal Spring Resort. Sun id 
Thun. Alpine flora. Delightful excursions by train, boat, dcislas on a 
Excellent cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Apply PROPRIETRESS, 


ERNE, SWITZERLAND. 
,ATHENEUM. PENSIONNAT FOR GIRLS. 














Bracing cli P 1 advantages ‘for Study of Lar 
The Principal will meet parents in Leoden tp Jan ent Moris, 
(H 2137 Y.) Prospectus and references, Mrs. BUCHLER, 





eS TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERs, 


VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) on 

UNE 30 and JULY 1 and 2. Open to boys joining April 30, as to others. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &ec., with- 
out Extra Fea. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-lhouses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 

13 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 

tion on JUNE 17th and 18th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors, 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 











Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
mtry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


ODERN COMMERCIAL PRACTICE. 
Gentlemen (18 to 40) coached for PRIVATE and COMPANY 
SECRETARYSHIPS and superior Business Appointmeuts.—Prospectus from 
the Secretary, CHAS. J. T. KAUFMANN & CU., Ltd., 55 Warwick Road, 
Ealing, London, W. 











FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or npwards in her Chalet 

near Die pe. Conversational French rapidly eseuieel. Special facilities for 

Music ( noforte, Siuging, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

lasses, German, . O portunities for every ‘form of healthy enjoyment, 

Courses of Practical Wrench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eagland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 

at Wren's.. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Layguages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Gulleries attenled.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ARIS (near)—FRENCH PROTESTANT FAMILY 
RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French. Comfortable 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Tennis. Clergymen’s references. 
Moderate terms.—MARCHAND, ¢ Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet. 
ERMANY.—BOARD and RESIDENCE offered by 
German Clergyman's Widow from £5 per month, including private 
Sitting-room for families. . Exceedingly pretty place; great inexpensive 
educational advantages ; Conservatorium of Music, 7 gs. p.a.; detache Focan 
in ducal grounds; concerts; late dinner; excellent bracing, dry climate, as 
near the Thuringian Mountains; very suitable for gentlemeu wanting to read 
German ; large libraries; best English refereunces.—Frau Dr. SEYFARTH, 
Palais Augustenburg, Gotha. 


ERMANY.—Young LADIES or GENTLEMEN wishing 

to LEARN GERMAN and German home life will receive the best 

Tuition and home comforts at Doctor and Mrs. BERENBRUCH, in DESSAU, 

near LEIPZIG. — Information and English reference from HERBERT 
MARSHALL, Brook Lynne, Totley, Derbyshire. 


IESBADEN—PENSIONAT BERNHARDT. 
HIGH-CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Established 
1849. Thorough instruction in Languages, Music, Drawing and Paiutiug, &c. 
Every comfort, Perfect sanitary arrangements. Bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. —— house in beautiful garden on high ground, adjoining 
extensive woods. Outdoor life and many excursions. Pupils can remain 


























during the holidays. Limited number only taken.—Apply for Prospectus and 
references to the Priucipal, Friulein A. BEBNHARDI. 





ge, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movemen 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars. = . 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
fi SS OCEs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
Poa state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
dea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST QF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, ©” 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Dt sts 24% 2 3 SCHOOLS. 

PARENTS ABOUT TO CHOOSE schools which prepare for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY should seni details of their 
requirements to Messrs. J. and J. Paton, who (WITHOUT CHARGE) will 
forward Prospectuses and full information of RELIABLE establishments at 
REASONABLE FEES. Please mention the age of pupil, district preferred, 
Public Sehool at which boy is to be entered, and if he is to try for a 
Scholarship.—Address, Mr. J. H. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
> — particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
ees, 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 


Fe WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Cc 

















OINT AGENCY FOR 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors. Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3.to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arrange. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


DT GCA FiO SB. 

Pareuts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Euglaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulirs to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of clhurge, is givea by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppiugham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

duates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Pareuts and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberiaud Avenue, W.C, 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informp- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
—_ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.—UNIVERSITY €CHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


TN\O. INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PA'TIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, de, 











prrtaeg ys Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. ‘Lelegraphie 
A 


dress, “ Triforia, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard) 
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H HYDRO Visitors enjoy eve 
T BOURNEMOUTH advantages. Every kind of Det Mason 


Hotel com sident physician (M.D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


T 


Literary work 





aod Electricity. 


pILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 


Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 


vi es in & 
arocted and ofr? ieal and Nursing treatment. 
- lawn Tenn 


for the treatment of Gentlemen sufforiug from Epilepsy. 
Farming and Gardening, 
is, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 





9 Exchenre Street East, Liverpool. 


OR = 
FOR 
Jstablished 10 years. ‘Tel.: 
Bolbor®, US coreneed Workers supplied. 


pecialit 


KERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
E EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
4853 Central, 
Advice on TRAINING a 
. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 


Ipswich. 


TPFRaBVBIsi Zs ¢ 
ferred. ‘Terms, 104, per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Mins NIOHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 

for Cash. Best value sent for 
and Counties Bauk.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.--R. D, and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Des 
Established 1833, 


WANTED. 





els. or offers made. (Reference Capital 





k 146, Princes Street, 
Baukers—-Capital and Couuties. 





Well-Edneated, 


forwardel b 





Soy SECRETARY. 

ATIONAL 
igion, and trained for domestic service. 
ona Portland. 
SORELY NEEDED. Hel 
st. James's Street, 8. W.— 


ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
Chairman: 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
ys earnestly solicitel. Bunkers: Liovds Bank, 16 
ddress: ‘The SECRETARY, at the Orphanaga. 


His Grace the 


LD ARTIFICIAL 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to proviuveial buyers. If 
post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Ojlices, 63 Oxford 
| Street, London, Est. 100 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annalties PURCHASED of 

LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEBEST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Laucaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835, 


TEETH BOUGHT, 


years. 





Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








OOUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

For LADIES requiring change to a mild, yet bracing, Sea and Moor- 
Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. 
From 35s. weekly. 


imate. 
een journey from Paddington. 


Three aud three- 
Consumptives 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Gnaranteed by E. 
Howartb, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896. 
Necommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacznés, K.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/(6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Ri, Sheffield. 








wt admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 


HUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES, 


@ Licensed Inns. 
t. paid since 1899. 
Five per cen OR 


Swollen Conditions of the Feet, ‘* PEDESTRINE ” gives instant relief. 


.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


British or Foreign, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SC 
free 3d.—M URDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton Honse, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmiugham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
een goemee. 


Low prices. Immense stocks. 


OOLS. Violin Oatalogue, 25.000 publications, post- 





A Tent THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, | ———————= 
t 


allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps 


t. <A trial will convince. Ils. 31. 
sieeo RR ALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 


sf YOU WRITE THE MEMORIALS OF YOUR | 
family, we will PRINT and publish them for you, under expert 


and 


ou in perpetual 
2s. 61., 





post-free,— 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


HE R.MS. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (of the Union- 


Castle Line) is chartered for a series of Cruises. The next is: 


! cpert | — 4E TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIEB, 
i at the very lowest rates. Searches made where MS. is £14 lis PALERMO, TUNIS, A . ’ ' 
pe plete,—GERRARD: LTD. (The Westminster Press), 4lla Harrow | LISBON, April 28th. 

Boad, London, W. Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
erivtions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
feld Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A,; Tue 


INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 85 


Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, | 


BRENTANO, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
aylvania Avenuc, Washington, D.C.; THE 
SusscrirTioN News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THe Haroup 
A. Witson Company, Lrp.,, 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada ; 
and Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada ; A,T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, 


Wm. Dawsoy 


Canada; THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLING DeEP6rt, Port Said; 
and Wu. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 

Subscriptions only received by GoRDON 
4nd Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane 
Perth, West Australia ; PRicTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; and C, W. Rigby, Adelaide, 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








[“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 


Residents abroad can order from the local 


“Kk Agent. Where there w no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“A” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1879. 
Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
pablishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—-Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 











Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JoHN Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 


1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR” 








To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 gyg 
wine usually sold at wuoh higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Saperior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Lailway Slation, imoluding Cases 

and Bottles 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren. 
Bots. §- Bots 


176 «9/9 








Including postage to any 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PaYaB_e 1m Apvance. 

Half- Quar 
yearly. terly 
21 86...0143... 072 


Yearly. 
art of the United King- 
om on 


Including postage to any 


of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, oe - 


po 


1126...0163..082 








CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols. 1s. 6d, each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book 


seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST,, STRAND. 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. Itis as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law, 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
_ SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


*Qur acts our angels are, for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





CAUTION. 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S *‘ FRUIT 
SALT’ Without it yow have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 





Smoke 


Country Life 


Cigarettes 


4 PACKETS of 10 & 20. “lee 
topacco, BOXES of 50 & 100.) ropacco. 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Tue Imrenrat Tosacco Co. (or Great Britain anp IneLanp), Limitep, 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trinks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 








A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourish went suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
rms. hese Foods safeguard children from Diarrh@a and Digestive 
roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towus, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 








——__ 





SEASICKNESS CAN BE CURED, 


We are quite satisfied from the numerous 
tests we have made, and from the many 
enthusiastic testimonials we have received, that 
we have discovered an infallible preventative 
of Seasickness, Trainsickness, &. The worst 
sailor need no longer fear a sea journey. 
“Zotos” fulfils every claim we make for it, 
and being absolutely free from all injurious 
drugs and having no bad after-effects, even the 
most delicate may take it with absolute safety, 


It is excellent in the case of children, when 
half the contents of a capsule can be taken ag 
per directions. 


“ Zotos” is contained in small capsules, 
quite tasteless. The capsules are of gelatine, 
easily swallowed whole and readily soluble, 
Our booklet, “How Seasickness is Prevented,” 
with pamphlet of testimonials, sent free on 
request. Zotos, Ltd. 32 Theobalds Road, 
London, W.C. (Mention this jowrnal.) 











AT THE CLUB 


When you entertuin more 
than two friends to lunch 
order a large bottle of Perrier. 


When you are only two, 
order the half-bottle, 

and when alone ask for the 
split or baby Perrier. 
Perrier sparkles with natural 
gas. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS...... £70,000,000. 





BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CO. 


1338 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL, 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAMS'S Sb=rue sess 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.””—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil oe ee Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods, 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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the Times Book Club, 


Discount Booksellers and Librarians, 


976-884 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telephone: Gerrard, 5392, 





THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





Books, English and Foreign, in every department 
of Literature. 


Bibles. Prayer-Books. Books of Devotion. 
Maps. Globes. Motor Map Cases. 
Library Furniture. 


a very large stock of Books in Beautiful Bindings. 
Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 


All the best 


Catalogues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request. 





— 


HATCHARDS. Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 
H, SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABKUAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpox. Codes: Unicops and ABQ, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cxynrmat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marvarr 3601), W., LONDON. 


WHO WAS SWEDENBORG? 














A Lecture on “EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS 
LIFE AND CHARACTER,” 
will be sent FREE AND POST-FREE to ALL applicants on their sending 


their names and addresses to the Secretary of the SWEDENBORG 
SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 








TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
» or 2 0z. tin. dl per 4 oz. tin, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A STRICTLY NON-PARTY ORGANISATION). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
oy tr - ty mie 


£ 1. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 v7 0 | Members one . 10 10 6 
H . ; ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
on, ae Pouttente «- 5 O O| Associates, with Shentene 
Members 1 0 and Journal .. -~ 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Foree is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of tes. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART nT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
MR. GEORGE F. SHE SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 


, Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
sleqraphic Address; “ Nationhgod, London.” Telephone: 6068 Westminster, 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


The FIELD says that “POLLY WINFORD” is 


“One of the best sporting novels which have 
been published for some time,” 


POLLY WINFORD. By Eyre Hussey, Author of 
“ Miss Badsworth, M.F.H,” Crown 8vo, 6s, (Inland postage, 4d.) 
“Polly Winford is a delightful girl.”—Daily Telegraph, 
“ The tale is thoroughly entertaining.”—Country Life. 


STALKS ABROAD: being some Record 
of the Sport obtained Rn. a Two Years’ Tour Round 
the World. By H. FRANK WALLACE, With numerous Illustra. 
tions. 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

“This is one of the most pleasant books of sport published during recent 
years, full of the joy of the outdoor life, yet with many shrewd observations 
and criticisms of lasting value.”—Country Life. 











SECOND IMPRESSION. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL ESSAYS. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. Gyo, 10s, 6d. net 


SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE, KINQG’S 
ADVOCATE, OF ROSEHAUGH: his Life’ and Times, 
1636(?)-1691. By ANDREW LANG. 8vo, lis. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“The book is a fascinating blend of history and biography. Mr. Lang 
handles his material like a magician, and his style is as fresh as ever.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: a Compara- 


pt GSuty of industrial Life in pagans, rg and 
rica. By ARTHUR SHADWELI M.D AND 

CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME, WITH 4 SUPPLEMENTARY 
CHAPTER. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. [In a few days, 


THE SPRINGS OF HELICON: a Study 


in the Progress of English Poctry from Chaucer to 
Milton. By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, ds. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE HOWARD WIL- 


KINSON, Bishop of St. Andrews, formerly Bishop of Truro, and Vicar 
of St. Peter's, Eaton Square. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D, 
With Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s, net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


PASTOR OVIUM: the Day-book of a 
Country Parson. By JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, Author of 
** Pastor Agnorum,” &e. rown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


ECCLESIA DISCENS: the Church's 
Lesson from the Age. By the Rev. JAMES H, F. PEILE, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“No one can lay down this book without admiration for the literary gifts 
of the author and his manliness in facing hard questions.” 
—Church of Ireland Gazette, 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST IN COMMON 
LIFE. Addresses and Sermons by CHARLES BIGG, D.D., sometime 
Canon of Christ Church. Selected and Edited by the Draw or Cuaist 
Cuurce, With an Introduction by the Bisuor oy Oxrorp. 8vo, 6s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF 
RELIGION. By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. Crown 8vo, Is, net, 
(Inland postage 2d.) 


ROSEMARY: a Volume of Poems. By 


FREDERICK ARTHUR. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 


RIOUS CASE OF LADY 


of the XViith Century. By the 
“The Life of a Prig,” &. 



































THE CURIOUS 


PURBECK: a Scandal 
Author of “‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” 
8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“A racy account of the scandal and trial of the daughter of Sir Edward 
Cobs, who meneies Sir oan Villiers, created Lord Purbeck.” —The Times, 


ODDS ‘AND ENDS. 


Feap. 8¥o, 5s. (Inland postage 3d.) 
“The book is full of interest for areader who can appreciate comic culture.” 


—Scolsman, 


By R. MontaGu Tazor. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Round’s Feud: al Enx dead, 6s. 6d. ; 

Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, 42s., for 25s. ; Clouston’ s Eng vlish 
Furniture and Makers of 18th Century, 10s. 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; Scherren's Zoologi- 
cal Socy. of London, 30s., for 10s, 6d. ; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., 
for 28s. 6d.; Lady Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th 
Century, 28s.. for l4s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 24s.; Aiusworth's 
Novels, 20 vols., 50s. net, for 35s.; Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in 
Northern Europe, 2 vols., 63s., for 10s. 6d.; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and 
Potters, 21s., for 10s, 6d.; Who's Who, 1907, 3s.; Harmsworth Self-Educator, 
8 vols., 30s. 100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants.—- 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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Professor Holmes’s New Book 


NOTES ON THE 
SCIENCE OF PICTURE MAKING 


By C. J. HOLMES, M.A., 
Slade Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Oxford. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Prof. Holmes has done a remarkable and original thing : he 
has applied common-sense to the arts of design in an appropriate 
Our author keeps constantly before him the painter's 

actual problem ; almost all that he says is for use in the studio, 
and we may fairly add that since Reynolds's discourses the student 
has never had put before him such a fruitful and suggestive guide 





to his endeavours.” —Athenwum. 


DEVON: "* Moorlands, | Streams 


its, 
By LADY ROSALIND NORTHCOTE, 
Fully Illustrated in Colours by FREDERICK J. WIDGER' 

Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net, r. 

“ Both the letterpress and the illustrations of thi i 
very highest pra‘se.”—AMurning Post. nis book merit the 

“ Authoress, artist, and publisher are alike to be congratu 
on the result of their labours—a volume full of charm and deli h 
in every respect.” — Western Morning News, ent 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR 
OWN TIMES 


From the Accession of Queen Victoria to that of 
King Edward VII. ’ 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of the larger “ Histo 
of Our Own Times.” A NEW EDITION, ENLARGED Coens 
8vo, cloth, 6s. AlsoaSCHOOL EDITION, post 8vo, cloth, 25, 6d, 








A CASTLE OF DREAMS 


By NETTA SYRETT, 
Author of “The Child of Promise,” “Anne Page,” &c. 6s. 


“‘ Not only do the Irish scenes and the pleasant Irish characters 
depicted in Miss Syrett’s new novel give it a peculiar charm, but 
there is a clever touch of Irish fancy in the invention which gives 
a new turn to an old device of the makers of plots for love-stories. 

Interesting in its character painting, and seriously senti- 
mental without ever being heavy, the book cannot but enhance 
the author's reputation.” —Scotsman. 


THE JUNE PRINCESS 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 
Author of “An April Princess.” 6s. 


“The dominant note of the book is one of fantasy, and a very 
pleasing note it’ is ‘The June Princess’ is the delightful work 
of a poet turned novelist for the nonce. It is one of those rare 
books which exhale fragrance.”—Sunday Zimes. 


THE MERRY HEART 


By FRANK A. SWINNERTON. 6s. 


“ Many readers will be charmed with the gaiety and the frank- 
ness of Mr. Hrank A. Swinnerton’s book It is a laughable 
leaves one with a better opinion of human nature.” 





—Yorkshire Post. 


THE PAINTED MOUNTAIN 


By PETER LAURISTOUN. 6s. 
A Romance of the Middle East. 


“The chief interest of the story lies in ths convincing way in 
which it depicts aspects of English life rarely portrayed in fiction 
Its central figure is a fine young fellow whose sceptical 
tendencies born of an intellectual education at home are not very 
strongly counteracted by what he sees of the religiosity of the 
Druses, the Maronites, and the other conflicting Christians of the 
place.”—Scotsman. 


THE ROAD OF NO RETURN 


By A. C. INCHBOLD, 
Author of “ Under the Syrian Sun,” “ Lisbon and Cintra,” &. 6s, 


A powerful story, with a plot never before touched in fiction, 
breaking entirely new ground. 


IDOLATRY By ALICE PERRIN. 6s. [3rd Impression. 
“* Idolatry’ is a real triumph.’’"—Times, 
JULIAN REVELSTONE 


By JUSTIN McCARTAY. 6s. [2ad Impression, 
“A charming tale, pleasantly told.”—Duily Chronicle. 


A QUESTION OF MEANS 
By MARGARET B. CROSS. 6s [2nd Impression 


* This is a quite admirable novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE ROGUE OF RYE 
By W. WILLMOTT DIXON. 6s. 


** Here is an excellent tale.”"—Daily Telegraph, 
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Gallery. Colour Surface. Price. 
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